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Weighing 
Words 


How much weight 
does your signature 
carry ? The chemist 
can weigh it ac- 
curately, however 
lightly you pencil 
it. With like pre- 
cision he can weigh a single pollen grain, or a_ particle 
no heavier than a twenty-eight millionth part of an ounce! He 
must determine such minute weights in the course of his daily work, 
and does so easily and swiftly by means of this micro-balance. The 
modern micro-balance is a jewel among laboratory instruments, so 
sensitive that it must be treated with the utmost care. Draughts, 
moisture, slight changes in temperature, or even the distant rumble 
of heavy traffic can upset it. When this picture was taken the photo- 
grapher had to keep himself and his lights well away from the 
balance, for a rise of two degrees in temperature within its glass 
cabinet would affect its accuracy. So fine a degree of adjustment 
is often needed to obtain information of the greatest practical 
importance. For example, an infinitesimal speck 

of vitamin D is the whole daily dose for a human 

being. It is a far cry from the test-tube to the 

micro-balance, but they form the alpha and 

omega of an armoury of instruments which 

enables the British chemical industry to give 

the nation unfailing and expert service. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1946. 


WITH A MUSHROOM-SHAPED CAP: 
INTO THE STRATOSPHERE, BEARING ON 


This photograph of the first Bikini atom bomb explosion was taken from a Super- 
Fortress, whose wing-tip can be seen at the left of the picture. The outer “ ring” 
of Bikini Atoll is visible in the sea beneath the clouds. The great radio-active 
tower which burgeoned from the explosion appeared as a pillar of orange and yellow 
flames, smoke, and steam, which, gushing up to the stratosphere, turned to a hue of rose- 
red, dying out to a greyish-white and forming the curious mushroom-shaped eap clearly 


THE BIKINI PILLAR OF FIRE AND SMOKE SURGING UP THROUGH THE CLOUDS 
ITS DOME A CURIOUS “MUSHROOM” CAP. 


seen in this photograph. The pillar reached a height of 60,000 ft. before it began to 
disperse. Details of the experiment were published in last week'si///ustrated London News, 
and a further selection of photographs appears in subsequent pages of this issue. Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, commanding the Atom Test Task Force, has announced that the second 
experimental atom bomb, to be exploded beneath the water. of Bikini Lagoon, will be 
detonated between July 22 and July 29. 
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Hf is a luxury of which the English know little. 

So little, indeed, that when it visits them—as it 
sometimes does for a few days every other summer— 
they are so bewildered and put out: by it that they 
can scarcely be said to enjoy it. One sees them on 
these occasions, pale and perspiring, panting in their 
half-dusty and faintly-baked streets, their collars 
open, their shirts damp with unwonted perspiration, 
their weathered, muscular hands as limp as flounders. 
Dense crowds gather round the normally draughty 
doors of dank municipal baths, ice-cream 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is seen to be falling. Where are the songs of summer ? 
Where are they ? One is driven in despair to search 
for them in faded, pre-war travel guides—books on, 
say, Portugal or Madeira. (How I should love to re- 
visit that dear, sun-kissed land and its enchanting 
Atlantic isle of fruits and flowers!) Or one turns 
from our northern literature to Virgil or Horace to 
savour the hard-baked earth of the terraced southern 
farm, the maturing vines, the long, cloudless days 
between Mediterranean and Apennine. 


but tardy coming, and stole to the book-shelf. By the 
time the hunt had rediscovered their prey and the bell 
rang again, I had Monypenny and Buckle* open on 
the desk before me and was in another land—" a 
country where the hedges consist of aloes all in blossom : 
fourteen, sixteen feet high . . . of geraniums and myrtles, 
bowers of oranges and woods of olive.’’ ‘‘ Conceive,” 
the young Disraeli comments, ‘‘ the contrast to our 
beloved and beechy Bucks.”’ ‘‘ Oh, wonderful Spain! ”’ 
he writes in another letter. ‘‘ There is a calm voluptuous- 

ness about the life here that wonderfully 





carts are beset by queues, the theatres and \ ONE 
\ 


cinemas are deserted, though, in fact, they 
are much the coolest places. And everyone, 





HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” JULY 11, 1846. 
THE GREAT WELLINGTON STATUE. 





accords with my disposition. . . . The 
imagination is ever at work, and beauty 
and grace are not scared away by those 
sounds and sights, those constant cares 





to the amusement of foreigners nurtured in 
hotter climes, works in his shirt-sleeves. 
On such rare days an ancient pair of braces 
becomes the universal symbol of our shabby, 
post-war England. Meanwhile the news- 
papers carry sultry headlines about sensa- 
tional heat-waves and record the modest 
temperatures achieved by our old friend, 
the British climate, as though they were 
something scarcely ever or never previously 
experienced on earth. Yet long before the 
sun-starved islanders have grown accus- 
. tomed to their unwonted visitation, the heat 
has dissolved. The rain descends, the winds 
blow, the draughty, invigorating weather 
changes every half-hour or so, and England 
is England again. And Scotland—for I 
can see my stern northern correspondents 
hurrying at this point to get out their 
writing-wallets—is, if anything, rather 
worse or, according to the view one takes 
of climatic matters, rather better. 
The truth is, of course, that, though we 
often wish for it, we don’t really like the 
heat, are unequipped to live on comfortable 


and changing feelings, which are the proud 
possession of our free land of eastern winds. 
You rise at eight, and should breakfast .. . 
over a medley of grape and melon, gourd 
and prickly pear. In the morning you 
never quit the house, and these are hours 
which might profitably be employed under 
the inspiration of a climate which is itself 
poetry, for it sheds over everything a 
golden hue which does not exist in the 
objects themselves illuminated. ... You 
know how much better I am on a sunny 
day in England; well, I have had two 
months of sunny days infinitely warmer. 
I have during all this period enjoyed general 
health of which I have no memory during 
my life. All the English I have met are 
ill, and live upon a diet. I eat everything, 
and my appetite each day increases... . 
After dinner you take your siesta. I 
generally sleep for two hours. I think 
this practice conducive to health. By the 
time I have risen and arranged my toilette 
it is time to steal out, and call upon 








terms with it, and have no idea how to treat 
and enjoy it when it comes. We never get 
the chance to adapt our lives to it, and so 
regard it as an uncontrollable phenomenon 
at which we can do nothing but gape. 
Nothing is more un-English, more surely 
indicative to the English sense of being in a 
strange and alien clime than the spectacle of 
a southern people living in perpetual sun- 
shine as though unaware of its existence. 
There on one side of the sunny street are 
the natives, wearing their normal clothes, 
going about their business, selling their 
wares in the full glare of the cloudless 
heavens, leaning against the dusty, 
crumbling walls; while on the other the 
newly-arrived English visitor, clad ostenta- 
tiously in tropical suiting and Panama, hugs 
the shadows, shies at the drains and per- 
petually beats off the astonished and 
persistent flies who naturally resort in 
ecstatic hordes around the steamy heads 
of such overheated strangers, whose 


any agreeable family whose Tertullia you 











may choose to honour, which you do, 
after the first time, uninvited, and with 
them you take your tea or chocolate. This 
is often al fresco, under the piazza or 
colonnade of the patio. Here you while 
away the time until it is cool enough for 
the alameda or public walk. At Cadiz, and 
even at Seville, up the Guadalquivir, you 
are sure of a delightful breeze from the 
water. The sea breeze comes like a spirit. 
The effect is quite magical. As you are 
lolling in listless languor in the hot and 
perfumed air, an invisible guest comes 
dancing into the party and touches them 
all with an enchanted wand. All start, all 
smile. It has come; it is the sea breeze. 
There is much discussion whether it is as 
strong or whether weaker, than the night 
before. The ladies furl their fans and seize 
their mantillas, the cavaliers stretch their 
legs and give signs of life. All rise. I 
offer my arm to Dolores or Florentina, and 





moist, delicious surfaces and ever-protesting 
arms at one time provide both a dinner 
and a draught. 

There is, indeed, little of the salamander 
in our English make-up. There is little of 
the tropic, either, in our literature. 
Keats's ‘‘ O for a beaker full of the warm 
South,”’ a few lines of Matthew Arnold’s, 
evoking hot summer days in_ the 
far-away ‘sixties in the rich Thames 








These two engravi 


“THE FOUNDRY: In our Illustration the horse is shown without the h 
we descended through the aperture, by a ladder, into the body, which resemb 
\ cavern... . 


““ MR. WYATT’S FOUNDRY.” 


has not yet been affixed. 
are from the descriptions which accompanied the drawings. 


“ THE ATELIER: The Model from which the impefishable Bronze has been cast, was solely 
formed by Mr. Wyatt, and his son, Mr. ames Wyatt . .. and occupied the Artists upwards 


of three years, the scene of their labours being the Atelier. . . . 





, made during a visit to Dudley Grove House in the Harrow Road, the 
works of Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, the sculptor of the great Wellington Statue, show: 
(top) The partly-dismantled model for the Statue, with, in the foreground, craftsmen at work 
on the 6-foot-long bronze casting of the horse’s head; ( 

of Wellington astride his horse, w 


lower) the bronze casting of the Duke 
The following quotations 


ead bei 


The roof of the Foundry has already been removed ¢. . for conveying the great 


work to its final destination—the triumphal arch at Hyde Park Corner. 


in ten minutes you are in the alameda. 
What a change! All is now life and 
liveliness. Such bowing, such kissing, 
such fluttering of fans, such gentle criticism 
of gentle friends! . . . Night wears on, we 
sit, we take a panal, which is as quick work 
as snapdragon, and far more elegant ; again 
fixed cn: we stroll, Midnight clears the public walks, 

a large but few Spanish families retire till two. A 
solitary bachelor like myself still wanders, 








valley, and a wonderful passage from 
Hardy's “ Return of the Native’ describing a hot 
day on Egdon Heath, seem to stand almost alone in 
one’s wind-swept, rain-blown memories of English 
descriptive literature. ‘‘ Blow! blow! thou wintry 
wind!’’; ‘“‘ The spray is on thy cloak and hair” ; 
** Hail! to thee, north-easter !"’ (an invocation to the 
wind, not the railway) ; ‘‘ The fresh green lap of fair 
King Richard's land "’—the emphasis is on the 
“ fresh "' ; ‘‘ O wild west wind, thou breath of autumn’s 
being ’’; ‘‘ With a hey ho! the wind and the rain!” 
True, there is Keats's other line about ‘‘ the murmurous 
haunt of flies on summer eves,”’ but, even with this, 
one is well aware, there is a cool breeze blowing up 
from the lake, the western sky is suspiciously streaky, 
and the barometer in the hall, when unwisely tapped, 


Too little sun, too little wine (indeed, none !), too 
many officials, too many forms !—the old, seemingly 
long-dead Adam inside one murmurs a little rebel- 
liously as one obediently answers the telephone and 
looks gloomily out of the window at chilly, leaden 
skies while an ascending hierarchy of the small fry of 
officialdom peremptorily bids one hold on until the 
Lord of Ten Million Files himself who has put through 
the call can be brought in person to the telephone. 
Tormented by this nostalgia for the unattainable, I 
suddenly recalled the other day that Benjamin 
Disraeli, that lover of London and Buckinghamshire, 
once spent two summer months in Spain. I put 
down the telephone with stealth, leaving the echoing 
voices still bidding me await their master’s imperious 


“or still lounges on a bench in the warm 
moonlight. The last guitar dies away, the cathedral 
clock wakes up your reverie, you too seek your couch, 
and amid a gentle, sweet flow of loveliness, and light, 
and music, and fresh air, thus dies a day in Spain.” 
Castles in Spain! They seem a long way from 
blitzed or Portal houses in England—from the wind 
and the rain and the summer shivers. How I should 
love it !—at least, how I think I should! For, of 
course, if I got there I should» probably soon be weary 
of it and come to resent the warmth and the eternal 
summer sunshine. Being mere English, I should pine 
for England, the draughts, the dripping trees, the 
wet, shiny chimney-pots and the everlasting rain. 





* Monypenny and Buckle, Disraeli, Vol. I., pp. 154-6. (John Murray.) 
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A PLAN TO STREAMLINE THE CITY OF LONDON’S TRAFFIC. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE NARROW THOROUGHFARES IN THE AREA AFFECTED BY THE NEW PLAN (BELOW). 
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All road proposals are subject to revision. 


THE PROPOSED MAIN ROAD SYSTEM OF THE CITY OF LONDON: THE PLAN REPRODUCED FROM THE REPORT TO BE PRESENTED ON JULY 17. 


" he war, which was pre- Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the City of London in Common Council 
ee pee ey oe a Sate ps the Minister of je do 4 The plan of reconstruction falls into two stages (indicated on the diagram), 
Pein iy he Plant ar esd a new plan for the City was called for. An interim the first to take eight to ten years, the remainder to be completed within the next 
Town and Country —— the joint consultants, Dr. C. H. Holden, F.R.1.B.A., and thirty years. It is a plan to relieve the traffic congestion of a great “heart into 
report has been ah ahd y R 1.B.A., and was published on July 3. It will be which—and out of which—are pumped each working day half a million citizens and 
ae ve = Ae Seuecuenents and “Town Planning Committee on July 17 to the perhaps 50,000 vehicles,"" by constructing some new roads and widening others. 
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GATEWAY TO THE PROMISED LAND: AN OFFICIAL PALESTINE /|CLI 
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qf 
THE CORVETTE JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, PACKED WITH 1300 ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, JEWISH REFUGEES LEAVING 
AND WHICH HAD BEEN SHADOWED BY DESTROYERS AND AIRCRAFT, ARRIVING AT HAIFA. Tue sedtan Wapewees AT 
mn HAIFA, WHERE THE SHIP 
| DOCKED AFTER HER 
j 


ARREST. 
I, 


THE BATCH OF IMMIGRANTS WHO ARRIVED AT HAIFA IN THE HAVIVA RE 
yithnsennecenennees TT TT TT } ATHLIT .CAMP, CARRYING THE FLAG FLOWN BY THE V 
THE NEXT STAGE IN ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION: THE INTERIOR AM oe eee 


OF ONE OF THE HUTS IN THE OFFICIAL CLEARANCE CAMP, 
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A CROWD OF ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS ALREADY TRANSFERRED TO THE ATHLIT CAMP CHEERING THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE BATCH WHO SAILED TO PALESTINE IN THE SCHOONER AAVIVA RBIK. 
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THLIT Clearance Camp, 15 miles from Haifa, is something of a contradiction in terms, for it is here 
that Jewish immigrants who enter Palestine against the law are provided with official certificates 
enabling them to proceed to the homes of relations or to settlements. The camp is administered by the 
Palestine Government, aided by the Jewish Agency, and although its occupants find themselves within barbed- medical 
wire enclosures they know that it is their gateway to the Promised Land. After a brief period of residence immigran 
in the camp, where free medical treatment and food are provided, the immigrants receive a certificate which | succeed i 
permits them to live legally in Palestine. One. Government official, when asked to explain this paradox, | heavily g 
replied: “What are we to do? We can't put them back on their stinking little ships and set them 
wandering again. We can't send them back to Europe. We do everything possible to discourage illegal 
5 ie aa at tie ig , immigration; but once they get here there isn't much we can do but accept them."’ The Athlit Clearance 


A JEWISH CORPORAL AND TWO ARAB MEMBERS OF THE PALESTINE 
POLICE ON DUTY IN THE ATHLIT CLEARANCE CAMP 
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(CLEARANCE CAMP FOR HOUSING ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS. 
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ANOTHER SHIPLOAD OF THE BANNER HOISTED ON THE JOSIAH WEDGWOOD WHEN, AFTER A_ LAST-MINUTE 
ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMI- DASH TO AVOID ARREST, WARNING SHOTS WERE FIRED ACROSS HER BOWS. 
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GRANTS ON BOARD THE a neem eneeeneennnmemenneneneeanmenmennnanannnannaanenetl 
MOTOR-SCHOONER HAVIVA J 
REIK AT HAIFA, 
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THE HAVIVA REIK MARCHING TO THEIR QUARTERS IN THE OFFICIAL : 
OWN BY THE VESSEL DURING ITS VOYAGE, antniang/SEESenRANUDEDRSNENRNARNSENNNN LT 
“meu. yp areca . JEWISH WOMEN, ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS, DRYING CLOTHES 

j ON A BARBED-WIRE FENCE IN THE ATHLIT CAMP, NEAR HAIFA, 
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A JEWISH GIRL, RECENTLY ARRIVED IN THE ATHLIT CAMP AS AN ILLEGAL IMMIGRANT, BEING INOCULATED ° 
MEDICAL TREATMENT IS FREE IN THIS OFFICIALLY-RUN CLEARANCE CAMP, 


Camp is the outcome of this impasse. The Palestine Government recruited the aid of the Jewish Agency in 

the operation of the Camp, which is well-organised and, according to one visitor, ‘ buzzes with military 

efficiency.” The Government supplies food’ for the immigrants. The Jewish Agency supplies doctors and 

medical helpers, and staffs for the kitchens. The two sets of officials work together to index the stream of 

immigrants passing through the camp and to distribute them to places where they will be most likely to 

succeed in beginning a new life. The Camp, which has at least once been attacked by Jewish terrorists, is |, ws - 

heavily guarded by Palestine Police and British troops. Immigrants are brought to it under guard from the {| , pocror FROM THE JEWISH NCY EXAMINING A GROUP OF 
ships in which they arrive. They find beds and clean bed-linen awaiting them there, and their clothes are }{ JEWISH WOMEN RECENTLY ARRIVED IN THE ATHLIT CAMP, 
washed in the camp laundry. If any are found to be suffering from contagious diseases, they are transferred 
to the Jewish Agency hospital in Haifa. 
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A CRITIC’S NOTES ON 25 YEARS OF SITTING OUT FILMS. 
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“ AROUND CINEMAS”: By JAMES AGATE.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.-—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


OST of us think of Mr. Agate as primarily a 
dramatic critic; but he has been writing for 
a long time about films and says that he believes 
that an essay he wrote in 1921 ‘‘ was English 
journalism’s first step towards a critical approach to 
the film.’’ The essay appeared in the Saturday Review, 
was on Charlie Chaplin, and was headed, with 
characteristic chirpiness, ‘‘ Hey, But He’s Doleful,”’ 
and it opens in this new volume a sequence which 
ends with something written last year. The reader 
will find that Mr. Agate twenty-five years ago was 
just as high-spirited and pugnacious as he is to-day, 
and as ready with the knack of a ‘‘ provocative ”’ 
and epigrammatic opening. The Saturday Review, 
which had long been the platform of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Sir Max Beerbohm, was never wholly sedate. 
But even its subscribers must have been rather startled 
not merely by finding Mr. Agate declaring that Charlie 
Chaplin had ‘‘a mastery of the tragi-comic unknown 
to the operatic stage ’’ (‘‘ The Kid ’’ had been shown 
at Covent Garden) but that Covent Garden had taken 
a step up in the world when it abandoned Italian 
opera in order to house “‘a pair of middling boxers 
and their attendant fans.’’ But the solider thoughts 
came later, and 
Mr. Agate’s main 
argument that the 
serious side of 
Chaplin’s genius 
was more import- 
ant than the comic 
has since become 
a commonplace of 
criticism and (un- 
fortunately, per- 
haps) seems to 
have become the 
view of the great 
mime himself. 
Mr. Agate’s 
deftness with his 
openings is one of 
the chief elements 
in his readability. 
Sometimes __ per- 
haps his art does 
not quite conceal 
itself and he is 
just a little tao 
anxious to keep 
everything going 
‘“bang-bang- 
bang”’ all the 


time. In the 
theatre that is 
necessary: once 


the audience’s 
attention is 
allowed to wander 
it can never fully 
be recaptured. In 
journalism and 
literature not 
quite so much so ; 
the reader may 
even welcome an 
occasional 
longueur. How- 
ever, like the rest 
of us, Mr. Agate 


has the defects of THE BIG FOUR IN A GOOD HUMOUR WHICH TEMPORARILY LED TO SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS, THE SOLUTION OF SOME PROBLEMS AND 
THE FIXING OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE DATE: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. MOLOTOV, M. BIDAULT, 
Late on July 4, after a prolonged sitting, the Foreign Ministers of the four Great Powers came to substantial agreement on two of the most difficult of the 
problems which confronted them. They decided that the full Peace Conference 
also reached agreement, in principle, on the Russian claim for reparations from Italy. On the previous day agreement had also been reached on the thorny 
problems of the future of Trieste and the administration of the former Italian 
achieved much, and M, Bidault’s skill as a mediator had made him one of the 
arose over the procedure to be adopted for issuing invitations to the Peace Conference. 


his qualities ; and, 
unlike some writers 
whose readers ex- 
pect them to be 
lively at all costs, 
he seldom 
succrmbs to the temptation of mechanically imitating 
himself. For instance, in the openings in question : 
they are always "' arresting ’’ but by no means always 
on the same lines. Sometimes he can start by talking 
about something apparently very remote from his 
nominal theme; if some writers do this one thinks: 

Oh, do leave this out, and come to your subject.” 
Not so with Mr. Agate: if he chooses to start in the 
middle of the Hampton Court Maze we exclaim, 
‘* What the devil is he up to now ?”’ and know quite 
well that his hand is on a thread which will lead him 
out and that (as a rule) he didn’t begin there for no 
valid reason. But at other times he will crash right 





** Around Cinemas.” By James Agate. With a Frontispiece, 
Coloured, of Miss Lillian Gish. (Home and Van Thal; 15s.) 


into the middle of his theme at once: an essay on 
‘‘ Bergner as Rosalind ’’ begins: “‘ The first thing to 
be said about ‘ As You Like It ’ at the Carlton Theatre 
is that it has all other film versions of Shakespeare 
beaten to whatever is the elegant word for a frazzle.’’ 
This sentence, incidentally, illustrates more than one 
of Mr. Agate’s qualities: it is direct and decisive 
and tells us what we want to know, but its end is 
cheerily and hastily not ‘“ elegant.’’ The phrase 
“‘beaten to a frazzle’’ was invented (I believe) by 
the late Theodore Roosevelt : either one should use it 
as it stands, or avoid it altogether ; there is no point 
in trying to use it and dodge it at the same time. 
But a man so enthusiastic and voluble and full of 
enjoyment as Mr. Agate cannot be expected to be so 
even or so correct as many an admirable writer with 
no enthusiasm and no sense of fun; and, generally 
speaking, he can take one with him as he goes, however 
varying may be the shades of brilliance in his loquacity. 

His book is, and will remain, thoroughly readable. 
His criticisms seem to me sound. He says somewhere 
that he regards a critic as good if he agrees with 
90 per cent. of his verdicts. By that test I can cer- 
tainly say that Mr. Agate is good. I didn’t see most 





of the films he reviews; I am glad I didn't, and I 
think he would have been gladder if he hadn't; he 
has sometimes had to get his enjoyment out of writing 
about villainous performances which he was far from 
enjoying in the theatre. But where I can check him 
I find myself agreeing not merely with his decisions 
but with his reasons. Notably with regard to 
‘* Le Million,”” which M. René Clair made before he 
went to Hollywood and was overpowered. He says 
of it: ‘I have great pleasure in saying that it is 
from every point of view one of the two best films 
I have ever seen. What the other one is I have no 
notion ; I merely put that in for safety.’’ I admit 
that I went to that sparkling and beautiful thing a 
dozen times, and wouldn’t mind seeing it again this 


of the twenty-one Allied Nations should open at Paris on July 29; and they 


colonies. The pertinacity of Mr. Molotov, Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin had 
outstanding figures of the Conference. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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evening. Of 
course, every- \ 
body won’t } 
agree about the } 
meaning of } 
“best ’’: if one } 
hates a kind of } 
thing the best 
of its kind won’t 
do. A paper re- 
cently informed 
me that one of 
the best films 
ever made is a 
recent arrival 
from Scandi- 
Navia concern- 
ing the torments 
inflicted on 
young people by 
a sadistic school- 
master. I do 
not propose to look for enjoyment in that quarter, 
and if Mr. Agate likes it I shall have to part company 
from him for 
almost the first 
time. 

In my judg- 
ment he is an 
even better judge 
of acting than he 
is of plays and 
films: he is one 
of those born 
theatre-goers who 
can tolerate even 
a mediocre piece 
provided that the 
acting is _first- 
rate. He talks 
about film-actors 
with considerable 
freedom: most of 
them being non- 
English, it is 
perhaps easier to 
have an_ honest 
fling at them 
than it is for the 
dramatic critic 
whose principal 
bugbears may 
belong to _ his 
club, and who is 
liable, if too out- 
spoken, to find 











MR. JAMES AGATE. 


James Evershed Agate, sixty-eight-year-old 
author of the book reviewed on this page, is 
most widely known to the public in his capa- 
cities of dramatic critic and author of books 
mainly about the theatre and himself, in- 
cluding the serial autobiography published 


from time to time under the title of “‘ Ego 1, 
Ego 2,” et seg. In his approach to the cinema 
as an art, he makes no immodest claims to 
critical virtue. ‘‘ My attitude,” he writes in a 
prefatory note to “‘ Around Cinemas,” “ has 
been that of a man of normal education who, 
in the course of an idle saunter and brought 
up against gold braid, has had the Wemmick- 
like thought: ‘Hullo! Here’s a cinema! 
Let ’s drop in!’’’ The book comprises notes 
on these “ droppings-in” over a period of 
twenty-five years. 


next at lunch to 
an actress whose 
incompetence he 
has described in 
the morning’s 
paper. And Mr. 
Agate takes no 
notice of the 
fashion of the 
moment: unless, 
indeed, he likes 
flying in the face 
of it. His early 
declamation 
against the awful 
monotony of Miss 
Bergner’s glum- 
ness is a case in 
point: “From 
the moment the 
child dies, Miss Bergner’s acting has only one note and 
her face one expression, whereas the mark of your 
great tragic actress is the ability to exploit the 
whole gamut of grief. So far as I can see, and 
with apologies to Miss Dorothy Parker, Miss Bergner 
only exploits it from A to B. One tribute I am 
anxious to pay, and this is to the actress’s cuteness. 
Miss Bergner has realised how gammonable as a 
race the English are, and that whereas ‘I have 
no milk’ is an_ insignificant pronouncement, ‘ I 
haf no meelk!’ will be taken by us as the last 
cry of shattering dolour.”’ 

As the book is about films, the name of Sarah 
Bernhardt (if Mr. Agate will forgive me) occurs only 
at rare intervals. 


MR. BYRNES AND MR. BEVIN. 


On July 6, however, difficulties again 


himself sitting. 
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THE WORLD 
OF WINGS 
TOPICAL 
NEWS OF 
AIRCRAFT. 


Led by Wing-Commander A. J. L. 
Craig in “F for Freddie,” 
Britain’s famous No. 35 Bomber 
Squadron (right) is flying its 
Lancasters across the Atlantic to 
take part in the U.S. Army Air 
Force Day celebrations on 
August 1. The squadron, whose 
air crews will comprise 40 officers 
and 176 other ranks, will visit 
many American cities during 
their stay in the United States, 
to which ground crews will also 
be flown. No. 35 Squadron in- 
cludes members of the famous 
Pathfinder Force, and was to have 
formed part of the “ Tiger Force ”’ 
organised by the R.A.F. to attack 
Japan from Okinawa. 


”, 


YOODWILL AN 
BEFORE 


“ OPERATION 


THE BRISTOL WAYFARER 34-SEATER AIR-LINER WHICH, ON JULY I, OPENED A NEW 
DAILY SERVICE BETWEEN LONDON AND JERSEY, AT CROYDON BEFORE FLIGHT. 
Our photograph shows the new Wayfarer just before her take-off from Croydon on we! 1 on her first 

h. 


trip to the Channel Islands, with which she opened the daily summer service of anne! Islands’ 
Airways. She is stated to be the first British post-war civil aircraft to go into regular service. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY: THE FAMOUS 
THE FIRST BRITISH COMMERCIAL TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE-—-BOTH PILOTED 
IN THE WORLD 


BRIDGING 
INAUGURATED 


Commanding the B.O.A.C. Constellation air-liner which took off from London Airport on July | to 
naugurate the new Transatlantic service was Captain O. P. Jones, famous figure in the history of 
British civil aviation. Now forty-seven years.old, Captain Jones has been a pilot for thirty years. As 
Chief Pilot of Imperial Airways he made more than annel crossings with 100,000 passengers, 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS PRE-WAR HERACLES (LEFT), AND THE NEW B.O.A.C. 
BY CAPTAIN 0. P. JONES, 
TO COMPLETE A MILLION AIRBORNE MILES. 


LONDON NEWS 


IMPRESSIVE PICTURE OF LANCASTERS OF A FAMOUS BRITISH BOMBER SQUADRON SHOWING THEIR PACES IN FORMATION 
THEIR FLIGHT TO AMERICA TO TAKE PART IN 


THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE PAY CELEBRATIONS, 


AIRBORNE FASHION PARADE : ONE OF THE MANNEQUINS OF A FASHION SHOW, TRAVELLING 
BY PAN-AMERICAN CLIPPER FROM NEW YORK TO NDON AND PARIS, SHOWING A MODEI 
ON BOARD THE CLIPPER, IN WHICH A FASHION P ADE WAS HELD OVER THE ATLANTIC 


WHICH RECENTLY 
THE FIRST MAN 


CONSTELLATION AIR-LINER 


EX-CHIEF PILOT OF IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AND 


often piloting the well-known and well-loved Heracles, grand old lady of the pre-war Imperial Airways 
fleet, which covered 1, miles without accident. Captain Jones was the first man in the 
world to complete a million airborne miles, and the first to go on to his second million. As a fe 
pilot in World War I. he broke the east to west Atlantic record, in December 194 
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THE ARSENAL OF MESHEQ YAGUR: A HUGE JEWISH ARMS DUMP UNCOVERED. 
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~TER 


MINE. DETECTORS USED FOR THE FIRST .TIME IN THE SEARCH FOR JEWISH ILLEGAL 


QUESTIONING JEWISH WOMEN AT THE SETTLEMENT OF MESHEQ YAGUR, NEAR HAIFA, 
WEAPONS: AN INCIDENT DURING THE DISCOVERY OF A HUGE DUMP AT MESHEQ YAGUR. 


(BACKGROUND.) THE DINING-HALL WHERE A NUMBER OF HIDDEN ARMS WERE FOUND. 
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PART OF THE FIND OF ILLEG NS MADE AT THE THE SEARCH HIDDEN ARMS: BRITISH TROOPS 
MESHEQ YAGUR SETTLEMENT: MEN OF THE CHESHIRE BREAKING THE CONCRETE FLOORING OF A MESHEQ 
*LACES FOR ILLEG YAGUR, REGIMENT HOLDING UP BELTS OF M.G. AMMUNITION. YAGUR BARN DURING A THOROUGH HUNT. 


: vunavennenveaannnngnnnents 


A BRITISH SOLDIER LIFTING THE COVER FROM ONE OF 
THE INNUMERABLE SKILFULLY - CONTRIVED HIDING- 
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THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE SEARCH OF MESHEQ YAGUR: PART OF A HAUL WHICH A HUGE DUMP OF ILLEGAL ARMS BROUGHT TO LIGHT FOR THE WORLD TO SEE: PRESS 

INCLUDED 86 MORTARS, I§ MACHINE-GUNS AND OVER 500 LBS, OF EXPLOSIVES. REPRESENTATIVES INSPECTING SOME OF THE DISCOVERIES MADE AT MESHEQ YAGUR. 
Among the innumerable discoveries of hidden Jewish arms made during the wide sweep of rounds of ammunition. The hiding-places were many and ingenious. One, beneath 
of operations to restore and maintain order in Palestine, which opened with the dawn | the concrete floor of a cellar, was entered by a mechanically-operated trap-door, which 
of June 29, one of the most remarkable was that made in the Jewish settlement of Mesheq led to a subterranean chamber with a special trolley on rails. In a children's créche, the 
Yagur, near Haifa. After four days, when the search was about half-completed, the false bottom of a cupboard contained rifles, and beneath the entrance were S000 rounds of 
count of this positive arsenal of illicit arms and ammunition showed 314 rifles, 46 pistols, ammunition.. Other caches were in drains, beneath bridges, and in the eaves of buildings. 
r3 light machine-guns, 2 machine-guns, 85 2-in. mortars, | 80-mm. mortar, 5 tommy-guns, Some resistance was met with during the search, but no firearms were used by the British 
3000 mortar bombs, 2000 grenades, over 500 Ibs. of explosives, and hundreds of thousands | troops. Mine-detectors were used in the search for the first time in Palestine. 
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A SECRET ARSENAL OF JEWISH TERRORISTS; KIDNAPPED OFFICERS RETURNED. 
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UPPER.) A BRITISH OFFICER AT MESHEQ YAGUR EXAMINING THE VENTILATOR WHICH LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF A HUGE SECRET HOARD OF JEWISH ARMS IN A CHAMBER BENEATH 
AFTER THEIR RETURN FROM KIDNAPPING BY JEWISH TERRORISTS: THE THREE BRITISH OFFICERS, (i. to rf.) CAPTAIN G. C. WARBURTON, 


THE TRAP-DOOR (LEFT). (LOWER.) 
CAPTAIN A. E. TAYLOR AND CAPTAIN E. H. SPENCER, BEING GREETED BY A FELLOW-OFFICER. 


On the opposite page we give pictures of the discovery of huge stores of arms and inexplicable air vents. When a pipe was removed two keys were discovered. When 
ammunition discovered by British search parties in the Jewish settlement of Mesheq one was turned, a slab of concrete under a piece of machinery began to descend and 
Yagur, near Haifa. One of the most remarkable hiding-places was an underground a mechanised trap-door was revealed which led to the arsenal. In our lower picture 
chamber, complete with a trolley on rails to facilitate handling, and containing very we show the three officers who were kidnapped by Jewish terrorists on June I! from 
large stores of war material. This was discovered by a Corporal N. Silvester, in charge the Tel Aviv Officers’ Club. After being kept chained for more than a fortnight, they 
of a search party. whose suspicions were aroused by the presence of two apparently were put by their captors into a crate and the crate dumped in Tel Aviv 
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A PICTORIAL SCRAPBOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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TOY SOLDIERS ON PARADE AGAIN: 


) iy Op tm Ue On 


A SET OF THE FRENCH OLD GUARD (NAPOLEON’S IMPERIAL 


GUARD) SEEN AT A RECENT EXHIBITION OF MODEL SOLDIERS IN LONDON—A SAMPLE OF THE 


POST-WAR NON-AUSTERITY TYPES NOW REAPPEARING IN THE SHOPS 























TROPICAL FLOWERS AND EVERGREENS PLACED AT THE FOOT OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH WAR MEMORIAL RECENTLY UNVEILED IN BATAVIA. 


A memorial to the war dead of the British Commonwealth who gave their lives in the Netherlands 

East Indies was recently unveiled, in the century-old English Church in Batavia, by Lieut.-General 

Sir Montagu Stopford. The marble plaque of the memorial, subscribed for by Servicemen. bears 

the crests of the three |Services, and the insignia of the XVth Indian » the Sth, 23rd and 26th 
Indian Divisions, the 15th Indian Tank Brigade, and the Sth Paratroop Brigade. 


THE VANGUARD OF THE PALESTINE PROTEST MARCH IN LONDON, WITH (THIRD FROM 
RIGHT) THOMAS GOULD, THE ONLY JEWISH V.Cc. OF WORLD WAR I. 


Thousands of Jews marched from the East End of London to Trafalgar Square on Sunday, July 7 
to demonstrate against British policy in Palestine. A resolution, passed at an y conference 
of the Zionist Federation of Great Britain and Ireland, was read at the meeting in Fatal ar Square 
and was su vently taken to 10, Downing Street, by a deputation of seven, headed by Mr. Bernett 
Janner, M.P t deplored the orders of the Government against the Jewish community of Palestine. 


A FAMOUS DEVON BEAUTY SPOT FOR SALE: A VIEW OF COCKINGTON, ONE OF 
ENGLAND’S LOVELIEST VILLAGES, TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION THIS AUTUMN, 
The Cockington Estate, whose earliest recorded owners included Sir Roger de Cockington, 
occupant of the manor house from the year 1130, was sold some years ago by the 
Mallocks family to a trust company. It is now announced that the village of Cockington 
is for sale, including the famous centuries-old forge (seen on the left in our photograph), 
Rose Cottage and the Weavers’ Cottage, and the Drum Inn, designed by Lutyens. 


AN EPISODE FROM “ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON" AS PRESENTED BY THE SLOUGH 
AND ETON DIVISION GIRL GUIDES AT HALL BARN, BEACONSFIELD, ON JULY 6: A 
FEATURE OF THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE GIRL GUIDES’ COUNTY RALLY. 


THE BAKERS’ VLEWPOINT ON BREAD RATIONING: A CHELTENHAM BAKER SHOWING, 
AT A LONDON MASS MEETING, CARDS HE DESIGNED TO TAKE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


At a meeting in London on July 4, organised by the National Association of Master Bakers and attended 

by about 1500 bakers, 't was announced that the Minister of Food had promised to meet the members 

of the Association council and other organisations of the trade at a meeting at the Central Hall, 

minster, on the afternoon of July 12. It was stated that there would be opportunity for full discussion 
at this meeting, of the bread rationing scheme. 
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AFTER 64 YEARS—BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE THE CAIRO CITADEL. 








BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE THE CAIRO CITADEL, WHICH THEY HAVE OCCUPIED FOR SIXTY-FOUR YEARS: THE SCENE ON THE PARADE-GROUND AS A BRITISH MILITARY POLICEMAN 
SLOWLY LOWERS THE UNION JACK FOR THE LAST TIME AS A BAND PLAYS THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


N July 4 the ancient 

Citadel at Cairo was 
handed over to Egypt in 
the course of a military 
ceremony lasting half an 
hour. It had been occu- 
pied by British forces 
for sixty-four years and 
dominated the city. The 
troops taking part in the 
ceremony were a detach- 
ment of the Highland 
Light Infantry and the 
Egyptian Ist Garrison 
Battalion. On the 
parade-ground, Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles 
Allfrey, G.O.C. British 
Troops in Egypt, handed 
over the key of the fort- 
ress to Ferik Ibrahim 
Atallah Pasha, Chief of 
Staff of the Egyptian 
Army, and then a British 
military policeman 
slowly lowered the Union 
Jack as a British band 
played ‘‘ God Save the 
King.” The Egyptian 
National Anthem was 
also played, and soon 
after the two senior 
officers left together in a 
staff car. During the 
ceremony the British 
guard at the main gate 
was relieved by a guard 
of the Egyptian Army. 
The event has special 
significance as being in- 
terpreted as the first 
visible step in the British 
evacuation of Egypt. 





MEN OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY MARCHING OUT OF THE CITADEL AFTER THE HISTORIC FORTRESS HAD SEEN HANDED OVER TO TROOPS 
OF THE EGYPTIAN 1ST GARRISON BATTALION. THE FIRST VISIBLE STEP IN THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 
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HE 7th Indian 
Division won 
fame for itself in 
the First World 
War, first in the 
campaign in Meso- 
potamia and later 
in Allenby’s great 
victorious offensive 
in Palestine. In the 
late war, doubtless 
owing to lack of 
sufficient resources, 
it was not mobilised 
until the spring of 
1942. In 1943°it 
was earmarked for 
war against Japan 
and given special 
jungle training in 
the Central 
Provinces. Major- 
General F. W. 
Messervy took over IBUT.-GEN. SIR F. W. MESSERVY. 
command of it on _Lieut.-General Sir Frank Walter Messervy, 
July 30, to remain K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., commanded 
with it until Decem- 
ber 1944, when he 
was succeeded by 





ber 1944. 
manded the 4th Indian Division 
1941-42 ; the Res _- — ithe 
: “ Desert ") from ruary to June 
Major-General 1942; ar the 43rd Indian Armoured 
G. C. Evans. In _ Division from 1942-43 
these brief articles manded the Fourth Corps. Born in 1893, 
it is hopeless to he served in France, Palestine and Syria 
during World War I. 
attempt an order 


of battle, since the composition invariably changes, but it 
may be said that the infantry brigades were the 33rd, 89th, 
and 114th, and that the infantry between 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


A RECORD OF THE SEVENTH INDIAN DIVISION. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


had set free the 5th Indian Division, which was flown up 
to Imphal. It was also possible to draw back the 7th 
Indian Division towards Chittagong to form a new army 
reserve. General Slim met the offensive by the same 
methods as he had employed to defeat that in the Arakan. 
He supplied his enveloped forces at Imphal—now including 
the 5th Division—by air and built up a new force to the 
north which enveloped the enveloping Japanese. The 
7th Indian Division was flown in to take part in both 
sections of the battle, its 89th Brigade in the Imphal plain, 
other troops in the region of Kohima to the north. The 
monsoon broke as these pressed southward from Kohima 
and the mountain streams became flooded. The final 
Japanese defeat was overwhelming and was to be felt 
by the enemy throughout the remainder of the campaign 
in Burma. The 7th was not called upon to take part in 
the pursuit, but was given some rest in the not-extravagant 
comfort of Kohima. While it was there its engineers 
worked on a track over a range of hills bordering the 
Chindwin, which was to be used by the r9th Indian Division 
in the coming British offensive. 

In December the 7th got its orders for an operation 
250 miles south of its station at Kohima. It was to move 
first of all to Gangaw, on the Myittha River, and thence 
another 150 miles south to the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
General Slim’s’ object, as has .appeared from previous 
articles on divisions which served in Burma, was to estab- 
lish a force behind the main Japanese concentration along 
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famous Japanese 
33rd Division. 
There was a fight 
lasting a week be- 
fore this garrison 
was disposed of. 
Meanwhile the 
33rd Brigade had 
been training at 
Gangaw for the 
passage of the 
Irrawaddy, and as- 
sault boats and 
rafts had been 
painfully moved 
southward. To 
distract the enemy’s 
attention and lead 
him to believe that 
the object of the 
advance was to 
reach the oilfields 
rather than cross 
the river and drive 
on Meiktila, East 
African troops 
pressed on down the 
Warwickshire Regiment at the outbreak west bank. The 
of World ee tthe So Ganie os he was place chosen for 
it wes while serving as a brigadier in the the crossing was 
5th Indian Division that Major-General Nyaungu, between 
Evans on any the pt, Oe de Pakokku and the 
Nee tn 1942 cat & end Bar in 1944. beautiful old 
Burmese capital of 
Pagan. On February 14 the leading troops, a company 
of the 2nd South Lancashire, landed in silence on the east 
hank. The landing was covered by aircraft 
and by fire across the mile-wide river, and 


MAJOR-GENERAL G. C. EVANS. 
Major-General Geoffrey Charles Evans 
nde od 





August 1943, and December 1945, was ‘ 
made up at one period or another of j} 
battalions of the Queen’s, King’s Own t 
Scottish Borderers, Somerset Light Infantry, 
South Lancashire, Punjab Regiment, Sikhs, 
Jats, Gurkhas, and 1st Burma Regiment. 
The divisional sign was a golden arrow 
on a black circle. 

Late in 1943 the 7th Division began 
operations in the Arakan with the 5th 
Division, which had so distinguished itself in 
the Middle East. The 5th, moving on the 
coast flank, captured the little port of 
Maungdaw in January 1944. Meanwhile 
the Japanese were preparing the first of 
their offensives, which was to be carried out 
in the Arakan. Its importance was mainly 
indirect. They hoped to destroy the two 
Indian divisions in that sector and then 
advance northward on Chittagong, drawing 
in to meet them as large a proportion as 
possible of the Fourteenth Army farther 
north, so that matters would be easier for 
them when they launched their main offen- 
sive against India in the region of Imphal. 
If they had achieved success in the first 
phase it might have gone hard with the 
defenders of Assam. Their plan—optimistic 


Naik Nand 
— the V 


in relation to their strength, as so often— section under hi were killed or wounded, annihilated an enemy anti-tank Ss) crew, cap- 
was to envelop and destroy the 7th Division but he charged on alone to capture a third trench turing the ingle-hand then 
and kill the occupants with his bayonet. his section: in phe all enemy positions, 


eee, 


quickly and then turn on the 5th and com- 
plete the process. On February 3 a force 
several thousand strong swept round the 
left flank of the 7th. On February 6 
divisional headquarters was overrun, but 
Major-General Messervy led out his staff, 
waded down a chaung, and reached the 
so-called ‘‘ Admin. Box” at the foot of 
the Ngakyedauk Pass. What the enemy 
had not realised was that the 7th Division 
need not, in fact, fall back through the 
pass, which would probably have meant 
destruction, because a system of supply by 
air had already been prepared. 

For eighteen days the Japanese strove 
to eliminate resistance in the ‘‘ Admin. 
Box" by bombardment from air and 
ground and frequent infantry attacks. The 
7th Division put up a splendid defence, 
and meanwhile the 5th reopened the pass 
behind it, while the 26th bore down from 
the north. On the morning of February 23 
the first man of the 5th Division was seen y 
by the adjutant of the 2nd/1st Punjab coming —, Jud 
down the pass. The road was open again. 
‘Another British Division, the 36th, arrived 
on the scene from the north. The Japanese 
enveloping force was itself enveloped, its 
survivors scattering and dispersing in small 
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THE SEVENTH INDIAN DIVISION: 


rage in Burma on the night of March 11-12, 

1944. 4.” Although two key 

trenches under intense fire. The whole of the 
jis command 


LIEUT. KARAMJEET SINGH JUDGE. 
» 4th-15th Punjab Regiment, was 


y aw 


ans in Burma on March 18, 1945. While 
commanding a platoon he advanced 
heavy fire and several times directed tanks on to 





ya [= Regiment, bon 
dye - March 2, 1945. 





FOUR RECIPIENTS OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


NAIK GIAN SINGH. 
Naik Gian Singh, 4th-15th Punjab Regiment, was 
awarded the V.C. in May 1945 for his courage on 
Commanding the leading section 








the V.C. in July 1945 for 


RIFLEMAN LACHHIMAN Pe 
Rifleman Lachhiman ek ju 
a wae 0 onan the V.C n J 


1945 for his 
tight of May 12 Hey at eas eee totale 


by nightfall the whole brigade was across. 
By the 16th the bridgehead was over two 
miles deep, and further south the rst/11th 
Sikhs, crossing in local boats, had captured 
Pagan, the city of the pagodas. Then the 
17th Division broke out from the bridgehead 
with its attached tanks and forced its way 
through to Meiktila. But the 7th had 
plenty more to do. The Japanese strove 
hard to eliminate the bridgehead, launching 
attacks against it from both north and 
south. Two more Victoria Crosses were 
gained in this fighting, both by Sikhs 
of the same regiment, the 4th/15th Punjab, 
Naik Gian Singh and Lieut. Karamijeet 
Singh Judge, the latter being a posthumous 
award’ won in the clearing of Myingyan. 

While the 7th Indian Division was thus 
engaged, the plan of the Fourteenth Army 
had worked out successfully. Mandalay 
had been captured and troops of the 
XXXIIIrd Corps had made contact with 
the 17th Division, which had been very 
hard pressed by a Japanese concentration 
after seizing Meiktila. The next task of 
the 7th was to be the capture of the oil- 


eed 


of a platoon attacking a Japanese strong position, ts P 
he A onoree b attacked, ignoring his injuries, and fields; that is to say, it was to carry out, 


as a direct task, what it had, with the aid 
He led of the East Africans, persuaded the Japanese 
} to believe it was previously attempting. 
It advanced south with a brigade on either 
side of the river. The third brigade, the 
33rd, had a stiff fight for Kyaukpadaung, 
an important centre of communications 
20 miles east of the river, which was taken 
on April 12. At Chauk, one of the northern 
oil towns, most of the oil wells and machinery 
were recaptured intact. By the 2oth the 
main oilfield of Yenengyaung was recovered 
after a rapid advance southward over the 
48 miles separating it from Chauk. 

A considerable number of Japanese 
still remained on the west bank of the 
Irrawaddy, where they had been joined by 
parties retreating from the Arakan. The 
next task of the Division, represented by 
the 114th Brigade, was to deal with these. 
The 89th Brigade simultaneously moved 
down the east bank, intercepting parties 
of the enemy who fled across the river. 
At Taungdaw two companies of the 
4th/8th Gurkha Rifles, 89th Brigade, 
Gurkha were surrounded for three days. The 
tst/11th Sikhs came to their aid and the 
enemy was driven off, leaving 300 dead 
upon the field. Here the Division’s fourth 


aay targets. Leading successive infantry charges, overwhelmi: ‘eh his terrible A a P ‘ 
he wiped out ten enemy positions already battered reries he hurled ‘back enemy grenades. The Victoria Cross was gained by Rifleman 
by our tanks, and in doing so was mortally wounded. fanatical Japanese  E.. were all repulsed. Lachhiman Gurung. On two occasions he 





parties through the jungle. The British had 
won their first victory over the Japanese in 
Burma and a large share in it was due to the staunchness 
of the 7th Division, and not only to the troops actually 
in the “ Admin, Box."’ Then this division resumed the 
offensive early in March, the rst/11th Sikhs finally riding 
into Buthidaung on the tanks of the 25th Dragoons. Here 
the first Victoria Cross was won by Naik Nand Singh, 
who, though twice wounded, stormed three Japanese 
positions overlooking the Buthidaung road, the second 
of them single-handed. Another fierce struggle took place 
further north, when about a hundred Japanese seized a 
position on a hill where the headquarters of the 7th/and 
Punjab was located. The enemy fought with his usual 
desperate bravery, but was finally wiped out by the battalion 
with the aid of some tanks. There was one more fight in the 
Arakan against a typical Japanese “ suicide party,” 400 
strong, which again penetrated to the “‘ Admin. Box" but was 
held off by the Punjabis and finally routed by other troops. 

At the beginning of April the enemy launched his 
offensive in Assam, and for a time the situation there 
appeared extremely ugly. But the victory in the Arakan 


the river above Mandalay while he attacked this concen- 
tration from the north. Another airborne operation looked 
tempting on the face of it, but he could not risk it, because 
of the proximity of the Japanese. reserves, and could not 
afford the maintenance “ lift’ which it would have en- 
tailed. So the IVth Corps, headed by the 7th Division, 
had to march, From Gangaw it was to head for Pakokku, 
gain a bridgehead over the Irrawaddy there, and pass the 
17th Indian through to dash for Meiktila. The Japanese 
would thus be caught as in a vice between the anvil at 
Meiktila and the hammer of the main forces of the XX XII Ird 
Corps coming down from the north. For the 7th 
Division the early stage of the offensive was a test of en- 
durance and administrative ability rather than a military 
operation. One mule company marched 400 miles from 
Kohima and arrived with all its animals in good condition. 
Columns moved on from Gangaw on both sides of the 
Myittha. But the 114th Brigade, on approaching the 
Irrawaddy at Pakokku in the first week in February 1945, 
found the place strongly defended by a regiment of the 


picked up and hurled back Japanese 
grenades, but had the fingers of his right 
hand blown off by a third, after which he continued to 
load and fire his rifle with his left hand. With the 
capture of Rangoon the only course open to the Japanese 
west of the Irrawaddy was to break through and join 
their comrades in the Pegu Yoma Hills, between the 
Irrawaddy and the Sittang. Very heavy losses were 
inflicted upon them when they attempted to do so, and 
only small numbers got through. The last task of the 
Division was to advance east to the Sittang in the pelting 
rain of the monsoon, since no more Japanese remained 
in the valley of the Irrawaddy. 

The further duties of the 7th Indian Division did not 
constitute a combatant operation, but were of the greatest 
interest. It was flown into Siam. There it disarmed and 
concentrated 115,000 Japanese troops, with many of which 
it had previously been engaged in battle. It rescued and 
sent out some 20,000 prisoners of war and took charge of 
25,000 coolies brought by the Japanese from Malaya to 
work on the Moulmein railway. On January 19, 1946, it 
marched past the King of Siam in Bangkok. 
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—o-eepeeeeremmmemmmmmems| = ST. VALERY HONOURS THE 51ST DIVISION: 
COMMEMORATION OF A HEROIC DEFENCE. 


8 VA ORUNAUERATENURN NNER NUN UUUEUEAUEAREURUORERUERREUUENN AE URTUNUNRRTANRENELLUE 


UN vAUURUNUENERNUNANLONEAURUTANUEALADERRUNUANUURUEANYRLERUAUEDURERAEUARLATACAUSULDANRDEDURUAUOOROERGURNERDREGLANLRANEGEOULERNATALENEDALEQLEL TS‘ COLAQRNURNETUEUANEGERRURUAUEAAUAUEDRERLUSUIUATURURLRELNSAUDRTUTERUTRRDRTAUNYUANELUOURUREURERRERRUAUEDRERUNAECAUNUEROART eovencenagnne ONUNUNUURDE LUN RUEREO NON ENNACONELH sv UNUUAUANULENNAURONTANNANLERHDENNNA: 


‘ COMMEMORATING THE MEN OF THE 51ST (HIGHLAND) DIVISION * wHO FELL AT # THE MARCHIONESS OF 
¢ ST. VALERY: THE LORD PROVOST OF ABERDEEN PLACING A WREATH ON A _ GRAVE. “y , CEMETERY AT ST. 
. ‘ 


NG THE GATHERING IN THE MILITARY 
-CAUX DURING THE COMMEMORATION CEREMONIES. 


yeeveunuevunvecuneneenecnennentannes See 


, - ATT 


CTY 0 eaeeeeeeeeeemeenemmammennnen \ 
4 A) 
“ ’ \ 


. e . : Continued.) 

EPRESENTA- : a .- ae Th Inverness and Elgin, 
TIVES of the : ‘ ; ; ’ representing their 

51st (Highland) Divi- towns, which have 
sion were invited to assisted in the recon- 
the French town of struction of St. Valery 
St. Valery-en-Caux, and other Norman 
when ceremonies towns. The dis- 
were held on July 6-7 tinguished French 
to commemorate the visitors included 
heroic last stand of M. Bichet, represent- 
the Division there in ing M. Bidault, the 
June 1940 and the Prime Minister; 


liberation of the town General Legentil- 
by the new Sist homme, Military 


Division in 1944. poop j ; : ‘ coe 4 Governor of Paris; 
Almost’ three- and General Chevil- 


quarters of the town lon. The visitors 
was destroyed during z } ‘ ’ ba, © i, oe ‘ 2 were received by the 
the war. The Divi- . <I ; ‘ ¢ ~ je ; | Be “eo - : Mayor of St. Valery, 
sion was represented : ; : Pe M. Cherfils, and were 
by General Sinclair, enthusiastically 
“who commands the greeted by the towns- 
153rd Brigade, and people. A_ granite 
by the pipe bands of shield bearing a St. 
three regiments—the Andrew's Cross, pre- 
Gordons, Seaforths sented by the Mar- 
and Camerons. chioness of! Huntly, 
Among the British was placed in the 
guests were Major- military cemetery by 
General Salisbury- a Scottish and French 
Jones, representing soldier, and_ school- 
the British Ambas- children laid wreaths 
sador, and the Lords on the graves of the 


Provost of Aberdeen, fallen. 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF ST. VALERY HONOUR THE MEN OF THE HIGHLAND 


IN THE PROCESSION TO THE MILITARY CEMETERY WHERE TRIBUTE WAS PAID TO THE FALLEN 
EL a ee ea 
. ry ae , oO. Wwe : ae ¢ 
ay * te Se ~ 2, 
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DIVISION: ONE OF THE PIPE BANDS 4 
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: 
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MEN OF THE HIGHLAND DIVISION LOOK ON AS FRENCH SCHOOL - CHILDREN A GRANITE SHIELD PRESENTED BY THE MARCHIONESS OF HUNTLY I5 PLACED 
PLACE FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES OF THEIR DEAD COMRADES. f IN POSITION IN THE CEMETERY BY A FRENCH AND A SCOTTISH SOLDIER 
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THE BIKINI EXPERIMENT—RESULTS OF THE FIRST A’ 
DAMAGED AT THEIR LAGOON ANCHORAGE BY THE 




















SHOWING AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF ANOTHER TARGET SHIP AT BIKINI IS PART OF THE KEEL OF THF 
6,000-TON EX-JAPANESE CRUISER SAKAWA, WHICH SANK SOME THIRTY-SIX HOURS AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 











4 
) NAVAL OFFICERS INSPECTING BROKEN MIRRORS AND OTHER DAMAGE t 
/ ON THE 27,000-TON U.S. BATTLESHIP NAW YORK 1N BIKINI LAGOON. 











pen 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE, WHICH BURNED FIERCELY 
FOR SOME TIME AFTER THE EX- 
PLOSION, ‘‘ LOOKING AS IF SHE HAD 
BEEN HIT BY A KAMAKAZI.” 


i 


DMIRAL W. H. P. 


BOARD THE I TON IRCRAFT-CARRIER BLANDY, com- 
w ERI ( MERAMAN ON 30 >» 5 0,000-TO A 'T-CA : 
, Skuse ABBR OMA * manding the Atom 


INDEPENDENCE, WHICH WAS FOUND “ GUTCED, TWISTED AND BLACKENED.” Test Task: Moree th 





buy 


-/ 

















the Pacific, described Seperer ee Ce >. eee 
the experimental ° eke , 3 eaten oe 
explosion of the first , eae ‘ : : 
atom bomb at Bikini 
as ‘highly success- 
ful. from the view- 
point of operations 
and tests.’’ He 
announced that " 
scientists had assessed , 
the bomb as having 
been ** somewhat less 
powerful” than the 
one which fell on 
Nagasaki, but more 
powerful than the 
bomb which killed 
80,000 people in 
Hiroshima. First 
impressions were that 
damage was not so 
heavy as had been. 
expected, but later 
reports, after inspec- 
tion of ships was 
possible, show that 
damage was wide- 
spread ; and Admiral 
Blandy has expressed 
the considered 


judgment that the penne 
4 
“& 











A VIEW FROM A RECORDING TOWER ON BIKINI ISLAND OF THE FLEET'@F “ GUIN 
THE EXPERIMENT, WITH ATOM TEST TASK FORCE CR 


























5 4 VETERAN U.S. AERCRAFPT-CARRTER, THE 33,000-TON SARATOGA, WITH AIRCRAFT STILL explosion of an atom FORTY-EIGHT HOURS AFTER THE EXPLOSION: THE TARGET FLEET AT BIKINI PHC 
ON HER FECGHT DECK, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION, bomb directly over- DECLARED FREE OF RADIO-ACTIVITY. HALF THE FLEET WA 
a dine e iceman head at an elevation 








Continued opposite. 
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IRST ATOM BOMB TEST: SHIPS SUNK AND 
BY THE TERRIFIC OVERHEAD EXPLOSION. 


’ 


“ eam . : 4 . i aa ss ~ s . °¥ ~ - are 4 - ‘ 
: = : ; é ce GROUND PERSONNEL WELCOMING BACK THE SUPER-FORTRESS “ DAVE’S PREAM” ON HER, / 
OR i ' ns ( RETURN JAJALEIN AFTER DROPPING THE FIRST EXPERIME . ATOM BOMB ON BIKINI. 
THE QI00-TON U.S. CRUISER PENSACOLA, ict i Boe rae rer os - — a ——— 


TWISTED AND TORN BY THE FORCE OF 


THE BLAST. AMONG DAMAGE DESCRIBED 
AS ** STAGGERING,” HER WELL DECK WAS 
FORCED DOWN 2 FT. 





THE 33,100-TON U.S. BATTLESHIP PENWN- 

SYLVANIA, WHICH HAD A FIRE AMIDSHIPS : 

IN AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY, FOLLOWED m A CAMERAMAN PHOTOGRAPHING PIGS WHICH SURVIVED THE EFFECTS 

BY AN EXPLOSION. GOATS ON BOARD WERE OF THE ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION ON BOARD THE BRACKEN, ONE 
FOUND ALIVE AND MUNCHING HAY, { OF THE TARGET SHIPS LOADED WITH STORES AND ANIMALS. 


Continued.) 
of 200 ft. would 
destroy any vessel 
afloat. The official 
report of the experi- 
ment lists five ships 
sunk, six wrecked, 
and half the entire 
fleet of seventy-three 
ships damaged. 
Apart from the ves- 
sels sunk, the most 
} severely damaged 
E FLEET'@F “ GUINEA-PIG’? WARSHIPS AT ANCHOR IN THE LAGOON BEFORE was the ex- Japanese 
ST TASK FORCE CRAFT MOVING AMONGST THEM. 6000-ton cruiser 
tn _ 8 ann ne Sakawa, whose super- 
structure area was 
wrecked and most of 
the after-part torn 
off or flattened. No 
living person o2n 
board her, it is said, 
could have survived. 
She sank about 
thirty-six hours after 
the explosion. Ad- 
miral Blandy is now 
mapping two more 
atom bomb experi- 
ments. The second, 
designed to test ships’ 
hulls and involving 
the explosion of an 
atom bomb under 
water in Bikini 
WHEN PARTS OF THE LAGOON HAD BEEN Lagoon, will be SOAT PHOTOGRAPHED ON BOARD A TARGET SHIP AT BIKINI AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 
staged between 
July 22 and July 29. 





SET AT BIKINI PHOTOGRAPHED 
ALF THE FLEET WAS DAMAGED BY THE EXPLOSION, 
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TO MAKE YOU THINK: THE EFFECT OF AN ATOM BOMB ON A BRITISH CITY. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PEOPLE KILLED 1 i | | 
from all causes —— 
St Destruction of (10.000) British houses 
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Bin a British City | Fs | 
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WHAT AN ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION OVER A BRITISH CITY WOULD DO: A DIAGRAM 
SHOWING THE CASUALTIES AND DAMAGE TO BE EXPECTED. 





ff 


“ue results of the experimental atom bomb explosion over a target fleet at Bikini 
on June 30 have led to considerable controversy. A pamphlet, “ The Effects of 
the Atomic Bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” published by his Majesty's Stationery 
Office for the Home Office and the Air Ministry, provides a better guide to the effects 
that might be expected should an atom bomb explode over a British city. The damage 
and casualties likely to result can be easily visualised by studying the diagram repro- 
duced from the pamphlet on this page. Approximately 80,000 people were killed in 
Hiroshima, and it is estimated that there would be some 50,000 fatalities in a British 
city. However, although Japanese shelters were much below British standards, their 
occupants survived except in earth-covered shelters of a low standard within a few 
hundred yards of the centre of the devastation. It is the opinion of the investigating 
mission that Anderson, Morrison and reinforced surface shelters would not collapse, and 
that deep shelters such as the London Underground would give complete protection. 
The heat radiated at the moment of explosion scorched objects to a great distance, but 
it was found that intervening objects acted as screens behind which were “ shadows” 
unaffected by the heat. It should be remembered that many of the deaths would result 
from radiation, and this provides a new problem for civil defence services. The damage 
to be expected in a British urban area would be severe—approximately 30,000 houses 
demolished or damaged beyond repair; some 35,000 in need of extensive repair; and 
50,000-100,000 houses made uninhabitable until first-aid repairs had been carried out. 
In addition there would be the grave problem of fire adding to the casualties and 
hampering the rescue parties. 





(RIGHT.) THE DEVASTATION CAUSED BY ONE ATOM BOMB: HIROSHIMA AFTER 
THE EXPLOSION ON AUGUST 6, 1945, WHICH KILLED 80,000 PEOPLE. 
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DEP.-COM. W. RAWLINGS. 
The new head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard has twenty- 
five years’ police service. 
Aged fifty, he is a student 
member of an Inn of Court, 
scholar’ as. well as a 
solver of murder mysteries, 
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RT. “REV. G. C. L. LUNT. 
Dr. Lunt, nominated by the 
King for election as Bishop of 
Salisbury in the place of the 
Rt. Rev. N. Lovett, has 
been Bishop of Ripon since 
January 1935. He was Arch- 
deacon of Egypt and Sub- 
Dean of Cairo from 1926 to 
1928, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Portsea, from 1928 to 1934. 
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SCO 


‘AIN O. P. JONES. 
Seas ex-chief pilot of Im- 
perial Airways, Captain Jones 
has thirty years’ flying experi- 
ence, was the first man to 
complete a million airborne 
miles, and on July |! flew the 
B.O.A.C. Constellation which 
left London Airport to in- 
augurate the new Trans- 
atlantic passenger service. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 


EYE TO-DAY. 


Fe * 


a 
his subjects including science, 
philosophy and religion. A 
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" WILLIAM BUST. 
Found “ Not Guilty” aftera } 
trial for manslaughter which \ 


\auvyunneenneeustQUUnatenOUUsnQOUenaUUUnenaQennnennsnnentt Soret 
FIELD MARSHAL ORD MONTGOMERY AT HIS 
OLD SCHOOL, ST. PAUL’S, WEST KENSINGTON, 


oemanaeyvuvuvonnnnaautensalNNAAAANUWNNNAAANNASonneeneueuvennenuuvvanensen — \ 


. R. D. RUDD. 
Captain of the Eton Cricket 
Team to meet Harrow at 


= 


Captain of the Harrow 
Cricket Team to meet Eton 


u » tana RI AS Ss I ATTY OTS Hani a Gk eS eS, “\ 


LIEUT. CLIFTON JAMES, FIELD MARSHAL 


= 


MONTGOMERY’S OFFICIAL DOUBLE, AT CHILHAM 
CASTLE PAGEANT WITH ‘“‘ ANNE BOLEYN.” 


It was recently revealed that Lieut. Clifton James was 
the man who acted as Field Ma Montgomery’s 
official double at a crucial moment of World War II. 
On the eve of D-Day, Lieut. James flew to Gibraltar as 
** General Montgomery ’’—thus fooling the Germans. 


1 
\ 


lasted thirteen days, William 
Alexander Bustamante, 
Jamaican Labour Leader and 
*“*uncrowned king” of the 
island, after his trial ad- 
dressed his supporters, and 
warmly praised British 


Sst ee 


Lord’s July 12-13, C. R. D. 
Rudd is the younger son of 
the South African athlete, 
Bevil Rudd. The best bat 
in the Eton XI, he is also 
a member of the XV. and 
won the javelin event in the 
sports for three years. 
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\ 
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at Lord’s July 12-13. His 
best score this season has 
been 82 against the Free 
Foresters, but he has not 
done so well as the Harrow 
coach, Patsy Hendren, hoped. 
He is eighteen and going to 
Liverpool University soor 


WHERE HE PLANNED D-DAY. 


Field Marshal Montgomery (whose “double ’”’ is seen 
opposite, left) chatting with the High Master at his old 
school, St. Paul’s, West Kensington, which he visited 
on the occasion of Apposition (Speech Day) on July 4. 


ee 


; justice. Behind him is the plaque commemorating D-Day. 
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WOMEN’S DOUBLES FINALISTS: (L. TO R.) MISS L. BROUGH AND MI 
OSBORNE WHO BEAT MISS D. HART AND MISS P. BETZ (ALL OF W.S.A.). 


entertainment was provided by G.'E. Brown’s “hit or miss” tactics. The Women’s 
finals, an All-American affair, ran to three sets, and was perhaps the best of the day’s finals. 

Miss Brough and Miss Osborne, the better servers and volleyers, beat Miss Betz and Miss Hart 6—3, 2—6 
6—3. In the Mixed Doubles =~ T. see (U.S.) and Miss Brough (U.S.) beat G. E. Brown (Australia) 
and Miss D. Bundy year 64, 


DOUBLES FINALISTS : (L. TO nT T. BROWN AND . KRAMER R (U Ss. cy YVON PETRA (FRANCE) WITH 
WHO BEAT G. E. BROWN AND D. PAILS (AUSTRALIA). HIS YOUNG DAUGHTER. 


July 6 saw the last day of Wantiteden and four finals concluded in glorious weather before Queen | 
Mary. Other pictures appear 49. Petra had beaten G. E. B the Friday in a | 
magnificent match and Miss Betz t Miss Brough rather as expected. The Men’s Doubles was a 
battle between and Australia, and T. Brown and "loaner (U.S.) proved the much better- 
balaneed pair and beat G. E. Brown and Dinny Pails without much difficulty 6—4, 6—4, pli in a — 
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THE MAHARANI TARA DEVI 
OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, 


HLH. 4 
} 
For the first time in 100 years a British monarch = | 


THE ASHBURTON SHIELD COMPETITION AT BISLEY: THE WINNING TEAM FROM BLUNDELLS 


THE NEW KING OF SIAM ATTENDS HIS 
SCHOOL WITH eon Bh SCOREBOARD SHOWING THEIR TOTAL OF 468. 


BROTHER'S FUNERAL SERVICE. 
The new King of Siam recently attended funeral 
Ananda Mahidol, who 
ts on June 9. He 
is seen - our photograph leaving the .  eaaas 
t Bangkok after the ceremonies 


\emeseennenennnesn 


has honoured a Maharani of Kashmir State. In 
the Birthday Honours H.H. the Maharani Tara 
Devi of Jammu and Kashmir was made a member 

) \ of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. } 


to Sedbergh had 
teams ting, but results were below the average 
-" winning team Sergeant THe scored 62. 
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FROM A MALAYAN RUBBER PLANTATION TO THE CENTRE COURT 


RE Pb ae PNAS EN 


i aids 
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2. A MACHINE CUTTING FROM A LENGTH OF MELTON CLOTH THE READY-SHAPED COVERINGS WHICH 
GO OVER THE RUBBER CENTRES OF THE TENNIS BALLS. 


CRUDE RUBBER IN THE FORM IN WHICH IT ARRIVES AT THE TENNIS-BALI 
FACTORY FROM PLANTATIONS IN MALAYA AND ELSEWHERE IN THE FAR EAST. 


RUBBER CORES OF TENNIS BALLS BEING COATED WITH ADHESIVE SOLUTION BEFORE MAVING 


3. WOMEN OPERATIVES COVERING THE EDGES OF THE MELTON CLOTH SECTIONS 4. 
THE MELTON CLOTH COVERS FITTED OVER THEM. 


WITH RUBBER SOLUTION, PRIOR TO THE PROCESS WHICH BONDS THEM TO THE CORE. 
process of making them is explained in this series of photographs—taken at the 
factory of a famous firm of sports equipment manufacturers who have been 
supplying balls for the Wimbledon Championships since 1902—which show the 


Yet another sport on which wartime restrictions are at last loosing their grip is 
lawn tennis. Supplies of raw rubber are beginning to trickle through to manu- 
facturers in Britain, and new tennis balls will soon be on sale again. The 
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'AT WIMBLEDON: HOW A TENNIS BALL IS MANUFACTURED. 
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6. THE COVERED BALLS BEING PLACED IN A SPECIAL MACHINE WHICH, UNDER PRESSURF, 
VULCANISES THE MELTON CLOTH TO THE INNER CORE OF RUBBER, 


5. THE INITIAL OPERATION OF BRINGING RUBBER CORE AND OUTER COVER TOGETHER : 
A WOMAN OPERATIVE FITTING THE MELTON CLOTH SECTIONS TO THE CORES. 





















THE FINAL, PROCESSES: FINISHED BALLS BEING TESTED FOR DEFORMATION UNDER 8. REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE SIZE, WEIGHT AND BOUNCING POWER OF TENNIS BALLS 


PRESSURE IN A COMPRESSION MACHINE TO MEET L.T.A. RULES. ARE STRINGENT: FINISHED BALLS BEING WEIGHED BEFORE THEIR FINAL PACKING 


various stages of manufacture, from the arrival at the factory of a consignment lawn tennis in this country is the fact that whereas in the first Wimbledon 
of crude rubber to the final weighing of the finished balls prior to their dispatch Championships 200 balls were used, the last pre-war fixture (in 1939) called for 


in bexes to the shops. An interesting pointer to the steady rise in popularity of more than 8000 balls. 
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A NEW DEVICE TO MAKE HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING SAFE: 
THE ANEROID PARACHUTE RELEASE FOR U.S. AIRMEN. 


The parachute fitted to the dummy figure shown in this photograph 
is fitted with the new aneroid release which has been developed for 
extremely high-altitude flying. It opens the parachute automatically 
after permitting the wearer to fall free to a zone not deficient in 
oxygen and can be pre-set to act at any height. 
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BASTOGNE COMMEMORATES THE AMERICANS WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
BELGIUM ; SCHOOL-CHILDREN MARCHING WITH EMBLEMS OF THE IOIST AIRBORNE DIVISION. 
The inhabitants of Bastogne, in Belgium, commemorated those Americans who died fighting for the 
liberation of Belgium in ceremonies carried out on July 4. These included a parade by school- 
children through the streets carrying emblems of the U.S. 10ist Airborne Division, and the sealing of 
soil in a casket for transmission to Washington. A photograph of the latter event is reproduced at the 
top centre of this page. The town won renown during the “ Battle of the Bulge” in 1944. 


mest. ay + ereee 


A SEA-GOING “ TRAIN”? STARTS ON A 7500-MILE JOURNEY ACROSS THE PACIFIC : 
A TUG WITH OIL BARGES IN TOW LEAVES SAN FRANCISCO, 
Recently a sea tug left San Francisco with oil barges in tandem tow to begin a 7500-mile 
en Fe Becite to China. Each barge carried another pick-a-back and they are destined 
for use by the Chinese Government in getting their oil export trade under way. In our photo- 
graph the barges are seen heading out from San Francisco towards the famous Golden Gate on the 
first stage of a voyage, novel in commercial history. 
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NEWS EVENTS AT 


SOIL FROM BASTOGNE FOR PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT 
FILLING THE CASKET AT THE CEREMONY. 


On July 4, Brigadier-General J. Higgins, at a ceremony at Bastogne, 
Belgium, sealed some of the local soil in a malachite casket which is to 
be flown to Washington for presentation to President Truman. 
inhabitants of Bastogne heroically withstood the 
during the ‘“‘ Battle of the Bulge” in December 1944, 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE FIRST U.S, CITIZEN TO BE CANONISED: A PAINTING 
OF MOTHER CABRINI, WHO DIED IN I9QI7. 


The canonisation of the Blessed Mother Cabrini, who died in 1917, 
took place at St. Peter’s on July 7. This is the first time an American 
citizen has been canonised. Mother Cabrini was born in Lombardy 
in 1850 and went to New York when she was thirty-nine. There she 


German onslaught 
founded the Order of the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 
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BRITAIN ACCUSED OF NAZI BEHAVIOUR: A UNION JACK, DEFACED WITH A SWASTIKA, 
DISPLAYED DURING A ZIONIST RALLY IN NEW YORK. 


The new British policy in Palestine which seeks to end the campaign of murder and terrorism, whereby the 
Zionist extremists hope to intimidate the Mandatory Power, has led to protests in the United States 
and in Britain itself. The Zionists in New York accuse the British Government of Nazism, and in a 
. Tecent rally carried a Union Jack, defaced with a swastika ; being apparently forgetful of the aid so freely 


given to J refugees fleeing from the occupied territories. 


MEMBERS OF THE BALLET THEATRE OF NEW YORK REHEARSE “ LES SYLPHIDES ”’ 
SEASON AT THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


On July 4 the well-known Ballet Theatre of New York opened their season at the Covent Garden Opera 

House. “Les Sylphides” and “Giselle” figure in their repertoire, and they are also giving some oo 

ductions entirely new to British audiences, such as “ Fancy Free" and “ Pillar of Fire.” Our photograph 

shows the company rehearsing for “Les Sylphides,” with (trom |. to r.) the three principal ballerinas— 
Lucia Chase, Alicia Alonzo and Barbara Fallis. ‘The season will continue until August 3. 


FOR THEIR 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SUMMER SPORT WHICH ATTRACTED ROYAL 


THE WINNER OF THE MEN’S SINGLES AT WIMBLEDON, M. 


In the first post-war Wimbledon (other pictures of which appear on 
page 45) none of the titles were won by Great Brjtain. The Men’s 
Singles Same pee A went to the Frenchman Yvon Petra, who 
proved himself a worthy champion. Seeded No. 5 in the draw, 
he scored victories over Dinny Pails, of Se and T. Brown. 
of America, before meeting the Australian G. Brown, in the 

iCentinnod opposite. 


HER MAJESTY AT SANDHURST FASTENING THE SWORD 
OF HONOUR ON OFFICER CADET A. R. S. TOWER. 


Her Majesty with Princess Elizabeth on July 5 attended the 
passing-out parade of 161 Infantry O.C.T.U. at the R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. She inspected nearly 500 cadets, including members of the 
Royal even Army and the Luxembourg Army. The 


V.C., Sergt. Hulme, was later presented} to: her. (ZURICH) IN THE FAST TIME 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, ATTENDING HENLEY REGATTA FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN SEVEN YEARS, ARRIVING BY LAUNCH AT THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE. 


Griiens F ceaine guested one of the largest attendances on record at Henley Royal 1 Basettn, uly 6, 
beth and Margaret honoured it with their attendance and Princess Elizabeth 
i the prizes. There was a fairly strong wind, but it was quest following and times were 
faster than on the previous days. It was a great day for Leander, who won three events—the Grand 
from the Swiss See Club eight, the Stewards’ Chalenes Cup from Oriel College, Oxford, and the 
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YVON PETRA (FRANCE), 
RECEIVING THE CUP FROM MRS. C. R. ATTLEE AFTER HIS VICTORY OVER G. E. BROWN. 


LEANDER CLUB (WHITE ZEPHYRS) WINNING THE GRAND CHAL- 
LENGE CUP BY THREE-QUARTERS OF A LENGTH FROM SEE CLUB 
OF 7 MINS. I SEC. 


NEWS 


INTEREST. 


QUEEN MARY PRESENTING THE PLATE TO THE WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S 
MISS PAULINE BETZ (U.S.A.), 


SINGLES, 

AFTER HER DEFEAT OF HER COMPATRIOT, MISS BROUGH. 
Continued. | 
final. This last match went to the full five sets and produced 
some really fine play before Petra ran out winner 6—2, 6—4, 7—9, 
5—7, 6—4. The Women’s Singles final, which took place on the 
following day, was an all-American affair, and Miss Pauline Betz, 
who had been early fancied as the probable champion, had on 
difficulty in beating her compatriot, Miss L. Brough, 6—2, -4, 
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WINNER OF THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP : SAM SNEAD, 
OF THE U.S.A., WITH THE CUP AT ST. ANDREWS. 


The Open Championship, which concluded at St. Andrews on July 5, 
found a new holder in Sam Snead, of Virginia, U.S.A. He finished 
with a total of 290 strokes for the four rounds (71, 70, 74, 75), a 
clear four strokes ahead of his nearest challengers, A. D. Locke, 


AT HENLEY. of South Africa, and J. Bulla. of the U.S. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH PRESENTING THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH CUP TO TWO MEMBERS 
OF THE BEDFORD SCHOOL EIGHT WHICH DEFEATED RADLEY COLLEGE BY ONE LENGTH. 


Goblets (with J. F. Burgess and C. G. Burgess) from a Danish pair. Ly Diamond Challenge Sculls 
were won by the Frenchman J. Sephariades by three 1s from J. B. Kelly, of the U.S. Navy 
The Double Sculls went to the Argentine pair, who beat a Trinity Hall, Cambridge, pair by four 
lengths; and in the Princess Elizabeth Cup, Bedford, who had previously beaten Eton, beat Radiey 
in the final, and received the cup from the hands of Princess Elizabeth herself 
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THE OLDEST SCHOOL IN ENGLAND: 
SCENES OF KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
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es e SS , toe THE DINING-HALL, KING’S, CANTERBURY : BUILT IN REFORMATION TIMES, 
ee ee MUCH ALTERED LATER, AND DAMAGED BY A BOMB IN I942. 
ENGLAND’S OLDEST SCHOOL: A VIEW OF anne uyysvusanvucenueeveuvonnqnausnnsQUUUsnenenannee4QUDeusnsnQvn gu aQ40QUUSNAN4NQUQUUUAANAMMUNOLULLOSANOONDUGQAOALLLLENLULADUUOLENONULYUUNUEONANQUULEANOUDGNAMOUUERERRADULUEENRAAUOOLORAA 
KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SHOWING 
THE MINT YARD GATE ENTRANCE, 
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IN THE CLOISTERS OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: 
KING’S SCHOLARS OF THE OLD SCHOOL WHICH HAD 
ITS ORIGIN IN THE EARLIEST DAYS OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


THE VISTA THROUGH THE MINT YARD GATE, LOOKING \ KING’S SCHOLARS OF KING'S, CANTERBURY, WALKING 
URT’S NORMAN GATEWAY, ONCE \ IN THE “DARK ENTRY” OF THE OLD SCHOOL NOW 
TO THE hy . \ \. HONOURED BY A ROYAL CHARTER. 
N 
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: 
A GENERAL VIEW OF KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY: SHOWING GREEN COURT GATE, , THE SCENE CHOSEN FOR HIS MAJESTY’S PRESENTATION OF A ROYAL CHARTER 
THE NEW LIBRARY, THE WAR MEMORIAL AND THE ANCIENT NORMAN STAIRCASE. TO THE SCHOOL: THE NORMAN STAIRCASE, ANCIENT ENTRY TO THE PILGRIMS’ HALL. 
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Canterbury, King's School, Rochester, and St. Peter's, York. The dates in all cases Public School of to-day, it may perhaps be claimed as the oldest Public School in 
go back to the introduction of Christianity into this island and the times of the world. The honour of a Royal Charter has been granted to it, and the 
Augustine and Paulinus. St. Peter's has the earliest documentary evidence and claims presentation thereof was arranged for July 11. Famous Old Boys include two saints, 
its foundation in 627 A.D.: the weight of probability, however, is in favour of the Aldhem and John of Beverley, Christopher Marlowe the poet, Harvey, who discovered 
other two, whose claimed dates of foundation are King's Canterbury, 598 A.D. and the circulation of the blood; the authors Hugh Walpole and Somerset Maugham, 


Three schools contest the title of “the oldest school" in England—King’s School, | England's oldest school; and when we consider its continuous existence up to the 
King’s Rochester, 604 A.D. Above we give pictures of what is almost certainly | Field Marshal Montgomery and, of fictional characters, David Copperfield. 
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FRENCH PAINTINGS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
EXAMPLES FROM A CURRENT EXHIBITION. 


‘FEMME A LA FOURRURE ” ; 
BY HENRI MATISSE (1869-). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1936. 


HE exhibition of French 

paintings, from which 
our illustrations are drawn 
and which opened recently 
at the Lefevre Gallery, 
131-4, New Bond Street, is 
entitled ‘“‘ Delacroix to 
Dufy: French Paintings of 
the XIXth and XXth Cen- 
turies."’ It provides a lively 
commentary on one of the 
great ages of French Art. 
The earlier part of the period 
is somewhat thinly repre- 
sented, but from the time of 
the Impressionists onwards 
there is a very wide selec- 
tion. Monet, Manet, Renoir 
and Degas are all present, 
and among three Cézannes, 
“L’estaque a travers les 
Arbres"” is outstanding, as 
is a Courbet nude. Of 
artists still living there may 
be mentioned Picasso (with 
two early pastels and a 
recent still-life), Braque, 
Rouault, Matisse and Dufy 
(with a lively racecourse 

scene). 


“CAMARET”; BY EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-98). SIGNED 
AND DATED 1872. 


“LE QUAI DE CLICHY”; BY PAUL SIGNAC (1863-1935). SIGNED AND DATED 1889. “ PAYSAGE"’; BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-77). 
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PRINTED MUSIC RARITIES 
BOUGHT FOR THE NATION. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A £120,000 MUSIC LIBRARY 
FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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h) 
A RARE ITEM FROM THE £120,000 HIRSCH MUSIC \ ONE OF ENGLAND’S EARLIEST THEORETICAL WORKS ON 
LIBRARY : ONE OF THREE SURVIVING FIRST-NIGHT \ MUSIC : THE TITLE-PAGE OF THOMAS MORLEY’S “ PLAINE 


AN AUSTRIAN POCKET ALMANACK FOR 1818, SHOWING 
ENGRAVINGS OF LOCAL ANTIQUITIES AND ASO 
CONTAINING SCHUBERT’S FIRST PRINTED WORK. 


\ LIBRETTI OF MOZART’S ‘“‘ DON GIOVANNI.” AND EASIE INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICALL MUSICKE.” 


"A ccsananivenstoneiannntinnnnn bienmennenimmavmnmavantianeventiinen 


N June 27 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 
announced that he had 
agreed to make a grant of 
£60,000—half the purchase 
price of £120,000—towards 
the acquisition of the Hirsch 
Music Library for the British 
Museum. This collection, 
undoubtedly the most im- 
portant private music 
library in Europe, has been 
on loan to Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library since 1936, 
and during the ten years 
since then, Mr. Hirsch has 
been continually adding to 
it. It represents the achieve- 
ment of one man's lifetime. 
Mr. Paul Hirsch comes of a 
family of rich merchants of 
Frankfurt-on-Main. At the 
age of nineteen he bought 
an ordinary edition of the 
full score of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion and shortly 
afterwards conceived the 
(Continued opposite. 
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LITHOGRAPHED FROM WAG- 

NER’S HANDWRITING : A PAGE 

OF ONE OF THE FEW RE- 

MAINING COPIES OF THE 

First (1845) EDITION OF 
“* TANNHAUSER,” 


THE LITHOGRAPHED TITLE-PAGE 
ROSSINI'S “ BARBER OF SEVILLE.” PUBLISHED IN ROME, 1816. 
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OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS “ DRAMMA Grocoso,” 


Continued.) 
idea of forming a private 
Library of Music. As, 
besides being. a man of 
wealth, he was a musical 
scholar of great erudition 
and a talented - practical 
musician, this collection 
rapidly and systematically 
grew. As early as 1909 it 
was of such quality and 
size as to be open to the 
public for research pur- 
poses. It was housed in 
palatial fashion, a whole 
wing of his home being 
reserved for it. In 1936, 
however, he decided to 
transfer it, for political 
reasons, to England. This 
he did, coming into exile 
himself, and lent his remark- 
able and by now extremely 
valuable collection to the 
Cambridge University 
Library. The photographs 
(specially taken for ‘* The 
Illustrated London News” 
and selected with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Kees van Hoek) 
which we reproduce on 
thesé pages illustrate some 
of the more remarkable and 
curious items of a collection 
which has now become the 
property of the nation. Its 
three main categories are : 
[Continued on right. 


THE TITLE-PAGE OF MOZART'S FIRST PRINTED WORK, ENGRAVED AND PUBLISHED 
DURING MOZART'S YOUTHFUL VISIT TO PARIS, WHEN SEVEN YEARS OLD, IN 1764 
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FROM THE HIRSCH COLLECTION. 
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ENGLAND: FROM 
HIGDEN’S ‘‘ POLY- 
t CHRONICON,” PUB- 


LISHED BY WYNKYN 


GAFORI AMONG HIS PUPILS. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST MUSICAL THEORETICIANS : 


TREASURES OF PRINTED MUSIC | jgigappmmmeeemmmmemmos 
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EARLY ITALIAN PRINTED MUSIC, SHOWING THE 
USE OF WOOD BLOCK PRINTING, FROM BURTIUS' { 
““ MUSICES OPUSCULUM ” (BOLOGNA 1487). \ 
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AN INTERESTING RARITY FROM THE HIRSCH COL- BACH’S “‘ RATSWAHL CANTATE,” THE ONLY VOCAL PIERO AARON’S MUSICAL TEXTBOOK ‘ TRATTATO DELLA 
LECTION : THE FIRST OPERA TO BE PERFORMED, PERI’S WORK PRINTED DURING THE COMPOSER'S LIFETIME. NATURA” (VENICE, 1525): A RENAISSANCE TITLE-PAGE 
** EURIDICE,” PERFORMED IN 1600 IN FLORENCE. : \ NOTE THE HUMBLE POSITION OF BACH’S NAME. \ WITH NOBLE TYPE AND ELEGANT BORDER. 
with a 
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{ “DES CHANSONS REDUICTZ EN TABULATURE ”’: TITLE-PAGE OF THE ONLY KNOWN 

{ COPY OF A BOOK OF LUTE MUSIC, PRINTED AT LOUVAIN IN 1546. ; 
Continued .} 

(1) treatises and theoretical works earlier than 1800; (2) full scores of operas; and 
(3) early editions of the classics. What gives the collection its value as a working 
library is the unusually complete collection of modern publications in sets. As a 
part of the British Museum's cojlection it will replace many losses which resulted 
from enemy action and fill many gaps besides, with the result of making the 
Museum's music library the most complete and useful in the world. Even with 
unlimited resources, it is stated, it would now be impossible to amass such a 
collection. Many musical scholars have emigrated to America and musical research 


“CHANT DE GUERRE,” NOW BETTER KNOWN AS THE “ MARSEILLAISE "; THE FIRST 
EDITION PRINTED AT STRASBOURG, WHERE ARE THE ONLY TWO OTHER COPIES. 


studies and collections have greatly increased there. At the same time, the war 
has destroyed or dispersed many Continental collections, and some of the great 
music-publishing houses are no more. The result of both factors has been to 
render printed music of all ages almost unprocurable and extremely expensive. 
The price which has been paid for the collection, although a large one, is sub- 
stantially less than Mr. Hirsch could have obtained in the open market and 
represents an act of generous gratitude to his adopted country: £50,000 of the 
total price has been generously contributed by the Pilgrim Trust. 
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SEASHORE SEARCHINGS 5.—3. 


HATEVER else we may fail to find on a given strip of shore, it is unlikely that | 
we shall not come across at least one sea-anemone, even on the barren East | 
Their inert appearance, as normally seen when the tide has receded, is deceptive. | 

active animals, seen at their best ' 


Coast. 
Sea-anemones as a class are ubiquitous, voracious, 
when completely immersed, especially in a dim light or, best of 
all, at dead of night. Then the seemingly lifeless luinps of jelly, 
so commonly found in the crevices of the rocks, or hanging from 
the darkened recesses of pier piles or shaded breakwaters, 
extend their tentacles in the search for food. 

The structure of a sea-anemone is simple. Its body is a 
hollow cylinder, fixed by a disc at the lower end to the sub- 
stratum, partly held by muscular contraction and partly by a 
sticky secretion. At the opposite, upper, end is another disc, 
perforated by a mouth and surrounded by a ring of tentacles. 
The mouth leads into a throat, and beyond the throat lies the 
stomach. This, apart from the finer details of its anatomy 
and minute structure, is almost all we need know to follow 
the details of behaviour. 

Sea-anemones, it would appear, are less bound by rules than 
are roost marine animals. They do not, for example, conform 
to any system of zoning in the same strict way that most shore 
animals tend to do. It does not follow, therefore, if we find a 
particular species in a certain habitat on one piece of shore, that 
it will be found in a similar habitat on a similar piece of beach 
elsewhere. Variety would appear to be the hall-mark of its 
behaviour. Thus, although some species tend to stay indefinitely 
in one spot provided circumstances are favourable, most move 
about readily should occasion demand, and some are seldom still. 
The method of locomotion is varied. The commonest is brought 
about by movements of the basal disc similar to those seen in 
the foot of a snail. A few species drag themselves along by means 
of ridges running along the sides of the body. Some let go their 
hold on the substratum, inflate the body and are carried about 
by the currents. Others, using a similar method, float head 
downwards at the surface. Some walk on their tentacles ; in 
very rare cases progression is by movements strongly reminiscent 
of jumping; and in a few species, by lashing movements of 
the tentacles, a close approximation is made to swimming. 

These descriptions of the various methods of locomotion build 
a markedly different picture to the one normally presented to 
our minds by seeing the sea-anemones at rest or only faintly 
active on the beach at low tide, or even by those fully sub- 
merged, and, therefore, more active, in rock-pools. But it is 
possible for anyone to test at least some of these things at first 
hand. We may select a rock-pool and, as the tide is receding, 
gather a number of anemones, place them in the pool, close 
together, and leave them. When first deposited they will fix 
themselves in the positions in which they were placed ; but if 
the pool is again visited, several hours later, as the tide is coming 
in, the anemones will probably be found to have dispersed them- 
selves evenly over the floor of the pool. Or, to carry the 
experiment further, if a large pool be selected such as will be 
little disturbed by the incoming tide, and a number of anemones 
put into it and left till the following day, the anemones will, 
in all probability, have departed, leaving the pool with its 
original inhabitants only. 

The variety shown in the methods of locomotion is equalled 
by the many and strange ways in which anemones will repro- 
duce themselves. First of all, there is the usual sexual method 
of multiplication. Sea-anemones are hermaphrodite and will 
produce either ova or spermatozoa, sometimes both together. 
The ova may, like the spermatozoa, be shed into the sea, to 
take their chance, or they may be fertilised and the larv2 mature 
fully inside the parent body. Some species have a breeding 
season, others breed all the year round. In addition to the 
sexual method, there are several forms of asexual reproduction. 
Some anemones are known to split longitudinally, producing two 
perfect individuals where there was previously one. Others split 
transversely, the splitting being preceded by the growth of a ring 
of tentacles from the body wall just below the line of rupture. 
In some species young individuals bud off from the edge of the 
base of the parent, and cases are known of sea-anemones which, 
in moving about, leave pieces of their basal discs behind, each 
piece growing into a new anemone. 

With such ability to reproduce themselves, sea-anemones 
would become an overwhelming pest had they not numerous 
enemies. First among these are the Nudibranchs, shell-less 
molluses, known as sea-slugs. One of these, particularly, an 
animal of some 2 in. length and a bright yellow colour, readily 
recognisable by its slug-like appearance, but difficult to see 
because it harmonises so well with its surroundings, may com- 
monly be found on the shore under seaweeds or on the rocks, as 
often as not browsing on either sponges or anemones. Sea-slugs 
must have the most hardy digestive organs, They are equally 
undisturbed whether feeding upon the tissues of sponges filled 
with calcareous or siliceous needles, or the tissues of anemones 
armed with stinging cells. Other enemies are starfish, fishes of 
many different species, such as whiting, haddock, and some of 
the flatfish, and the Pycnogonida, or sea-spiders, which may, 
not infrequently, be found at low-tide level. Cannibalism, 
moreover, may not be excluded as one of the causes of death: 
small or weakly anemones may be devoured by their neighbours. 
Yet, in spite of the many hazards, some anemones attain the 
great age of, possibly, several hundred years. There,is a fully- 
authenticated record of one group having lived in captivity 
for nearly a hundred years. 

It is hardly possible to leave the subject of sea-anemones 
without more reference to the nematocysts, or stinging cells, 
which stud the surfaces of the tentacles, transfixing any small 
animals or even small particles of dead meat that may come 
into contact with them. Once it has secured to its surface a 
portion of edible matter, the tentacle curves over to the mouth 
and pushes the food into the throat, assisted in the case of the 
larger morsels by neighbouring tentacles. We can test the 
holding power of the tentacles by passing a finger gently over 
the surface of one and feeling its adhesion. In some cases the 
grip is sufficiently firm for the tentacle to be torn from the 
anemone as the finger is forcibly withdrawn. Apart from other 
considerations, such a first-hand demonstration helps considerably 
towards a full appreciation of the menace these seemingly in- 
offensive creatures constitute to the small animals living in 
their vicinity Maurice Burton, D.Sc 
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COLOURED A PALE BROWN OR, MORE COMMONLY, 
A DELICATE GREEN, WITH THE TENTACLES TIPPED 
WITH PURPLE : ANEMONEA” SULCATA FEEDING. 
(Approx. natural site.) 
A piece of food Cotieatet by an arrow) has been dropped on to 
one of the tentacles, and this has stimulated all the tentacles 
into almost hysterical activity until they resemble a mass of 
writhing snakes. Tentacles adjacent to the one bearing~ the 
piece of food are assisting in conveying it to the mouth, _ 
seen to the left of the food. 





A ROCK-POOL NEAR THE LOW-TIDE 
MARK, CONTAINING A NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF ANEMONES. IN SEVERAL OF THEM THE 
ORAL DISC, SURROUNDED BY ITS RING OF TENTACLES 
AND PERFORATED BY A CENTRAL MOUTH, CAN BE 
CLEARLY SEEN. 


PORTION OF 





FOUND IN ROCK-POOLS ON THE SOUTH-WEST COAST: 


SOMETIMES CALLED THE 
(Approx. natural size.) 


PEDUNCULATUS, 
DAISY ANEMONE. 


CRREUS 


.it, prior to the departure of the honoured guests. 





WHERE THE PAST MEETS THE PRESENT. 


T is eleven years since Sir Andrew Ryan, first British Minister to the Court of King Ibn 

Saud, made the journey from Uqair, on the Persian Gulf, to Riyadh, the capital, and 
thence to Jedda, on the Red Sea. 
who, having served with the British Mission to the Iraq army in 1924, took part in the 


Accompanying him was Lieut.-Colonel Gerald de Gaury, 


campaigns in Kurdistan and in the Southern Desert and sub- 
sequently travelled in Arabia proper, making a special study 
of that country. 

From this it will be seen that he is well qualified to write 
about the country, its ruler and its people, and in “‘ Arabia 
Pueenix ” (Harrap ; 10s. 6d.) he gives an unusually good account 
of his journey across the desert. He thinks highly of King 
Ibn Saud, who, he declares, has brought security to Central 
Arabia. For the general reader the charm of the book resides 
in its vivid pen pictures of a romantic past surviving into and 
blending with the twentieth ‘century. There is a fascinating 
account of a royal banquet and the censing ceremony following 
There are 
descriptions of Arab customs, desert life, Bedouin hospitality, 
military displays. But in his postscript Colonel de Gaury has 
to record that Old Arabia is changing. ‘ Her secrets from 
the past and civilisation of two thousand years ago are not for- 
gotten, but must she abandon them,” he asks somewhat wistfully, 
‘in order to receive advantages of another kind from the 
West ?”’ He looks for a new Arabia, though it would seem it 
can arise only from the ashes of the past. 

‘** Drury Lane is a page of England’s history, a gem-studded 
chapter in our life as a nation: where the famous and the 
infamous have forgathered, where Kings and Princes have sat 
enthralled, where memorable love stories have been unfolded, 
and monarchs have played their parts equally with the mummers. 
Orange girls, tragedians, comedians, buffoons, clowns, swindlers 
and men of high repute ; immortal wits and dull fellows, achieve- 
ment and failure, success and bankruptcy; riot, murder and 
suicide—all are interwoven in the fabric of Drury Lane.” 

In writing thus, W. Macqueen-Pope sets the stage for his 
biography of the world-famous theatre, ““ THEATRE Roya, 
Drury Lane” (W. H. Allen; 17s. 6d.).. There is much to 
write about that stirs the imagination and tugs at the heart- 
strings; and it is to be found in these pages. Great names 
abound, from David Garrick to Augustus Harris, from Sarah 
Siddons to Ellen Terry. In the first company of players was 
one Charles Hart, a grand-nephew of Shakespeare. Hart, we 
are told, was a very early lover of Nell Gwynne. “‘ It was he 
who trained her for the stage, so he seems to have been a sharer 
in Royal favours as well as chief of His Majesty’s Company of 
Comedians.”” Mr. Macqueen-Pope says that Garrick’s farewell 
performance on June 10, 1776, was one of the most moving and 
thrilling nights in the history of the Drama; but he has so 
much to record that selection becomes invidious. His is a 
book for all to enjoy. 

Another biography which will interest, though not, it must 
be admitted, to anything like the same extent, is ““ GENERAL 
E1IsENHOWER,” by Alden Hatch (Skeffington; 16s.). From it 
we learn that the Eisenhowers left Germany to escape religious 
persecution, stayed in Switzerland for a generation or two 
“to accustom themselves to the heady air of freedom,” and 
went to America in 1732. Young David Dwight Eisenhower 
(‘‘ Ike”) became a soldier by accident. He took the entrance 
examinations for both Annapolis, the Naval Academy, and 
for West Point. He came out top in the Annapolis test and 
second in the West Point. Then it was discovered that he 
was eight months over age for the first, so when the West 
Point top candidate failed in his physical examination, “ Ike ”’ 
was given the appointment. Thence the story runs on to the 
moment when Jodl surrendered unconditionally and Eisenhower 
“turned to Tedder, his loyal comrade and friend, and shook 
his hand. with emotional violence.” 

Some four years back there appeared the diary of a naval 
surgeon during the Seven Years War. John Knyveton was in 
his early thirties when, in 1763, the war ended and he was 
paid off. From then until 1809 the continuation of his diary 
tells of the life of a doctor in late Georgian London. ‘* Man 
Mipwire ” (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.) is edited by Ernest Gray— 
editor of “‘ Surgeon’s Mate,” the first part of the diary—and 
contains graphic pictures of such varied things and happenings 
as the Gorden riots and the “ resurrection men,” the hospital 
wards of the day and the candle-lit salons of Society; of such 
great men as John and William Hunter, Cruikshank, Nelson, 
John Nash and William Pitt. Whether he be telling of his 
“cases ’’—for he became a much-sought-after consultant and 
gynezcologist—or retailing the follies and foibles of the Prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert, he never fails to interest. One of 
his earliest entries, dated a month after his arrival in London, 
reads: “‘ Up all last night corpse taking, a gentlewoman in 
distressed circumstances having died of the puerperal fever at 
noon yesterday and buried at St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; raising her 
for earthly resurrection in Dr. Harvie’s anatomy theatre.” 

He tells of a meeting with Boswell. “ Alighting from my 
coach at a bookseller’s in Fleet Street, ran bump against 
Mr. Boswell, that shadow of the illustrious Dr. Johnson; then 
returning to call upon the great man after paying a visit to 
Newgate to see fifteen felons hanged . . . ‘ quite a fair morning’s 
work,’ observed the Scot in his high voice. ‘And excellent 
pickings for Jack Ketch!’ with a wink and a knowing grin: 
and so as be was in a hurry, we parted: a very pleasant and 
kindly gentleman.”” He saw Nelson at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, giving thanks for recovery after the amputation of his 
arm—*“ a little thin fellow about forty years of age, kneeling 
on a hassock, his left hand shading his worn white face, his 
empty right sleeve pinned to the right breast of his worn blue 
coat.” A most entertaining volume. 

For those who are perturbed at the state of the world and 
doubtful about the future, Ronald Latham’s “In Quest oF 
Civiisation ” (Jarrolds; 21s.) may provide some signposts. 
He fashions them from those early experiments in civilisation 
which have determined our present modes of living and thinking. 

“Tue Triat or Wittiam Joyce,” edited with a Foreword 
by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts (Jarrolds ; 16s.), is the latest addition 
to the Old Bailey Trial Series and cannot fail to attract. For not 
only does it give the Joyce hearings in full, but contains brief 
accounts of thirty other trials of British subjects accused of 
assisting the enemy. W. R. CaLvert. 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 


PerkcPeny 








i The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire. Est. 1885. 
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DESIGNED FOR HERE...THERE.. 
AND EVERYWHERE 


Many countries, as well as Britain, are 
acclaiming the post-war Standard cars. 


“EIGHT” SALOON £270 + £75.15.0 P.T. | «“ TWELVE” SALOON £450-+ £125.15.0 P.T. 
TOURER £280 + £78.10.7 P.T. | OR “* FOURTEEN” 
COUPE £300 + £84. 1.8 P.T. | COUPE £470+£131. 6.1 P.T. 


STANDARD CARS 


Ambassadors for post-war Britain 





THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 








e ASK A USER OF A 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS L” 


WOLVERHAMPTON > ENGLAND 











It’s a sad heart 


In our long history we 
have never known more / 
difficult times than these. 

The ill wind of circum- 
stance seems to be blowing 
always at gale force. Yet 
somehow we preserve our 
sense of humour. After ra 
all, although our stocks 4 
are not plentiful, we are 

not yet entirely without some of 
the finest materials to be found 
in the West End. As for our work- 
manship, that is the same as ever. 
(A howling tornado of circum- 
stance wouldn’t alter that !) And, 
even if your order does take longer 
to come to hand than in pre-war 
days, it comes quicker from us 
than from many. In short, we may 
be said to be “ weatherilling ” the 
present storm far better than might 
be expected. 


Bemard Weatherill) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 


11, BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot, Richmond (Yorks.) and Harrogate 
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* Their dearest wishes—both the same—are 
Centred on a brand-new Braemar. 
Now friendship’s firm foundations rock, 
Joan’s got the only one in stock. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardigans 
and jerseys are in classical designs 
and six lovely colours. Everyone’s 
after this ‘utility witha difference.’ 
So don’t be down-hearted if you 


have to wait for your Braemar, 





and please don’t write to the 





makers for it. Braemar knit- 


wear can be bought only from Sent: Minti ie die tol 
retailers who regularly stock it. Hawick + Scotland 
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A LUXURY LIPSTICK 






Dramatic accent, silken-textured 
like the lips of youth ! 
Smoothly, easily applied .. . 
Fashion-right shades for every costume .. . 
and’ in the new two-toned metal cases N 
precision-fitted so the top 


Stays on in your handbag ! 








Gitane, Dahlia, Bali, Moyen, Vif, Cassis 7/6 including tax 
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Note these Faets 


oe 
SOUR 


Colds and ’Flu were the 
greatest individual time- 


Ought one to like rushes in vases, 
regency drapes, bits of chi-chi? Or 
would clinical-looking “‘ modern” 
furniture be safer? It should be 


just as you like in your bedroom, 

your own private setting for your 

own private life. Soon you'll be £8) 4 oa a 
able to make your bedroom as - 


personal as your fingerprints with 


new Sundour fabrics . . . colourful, 
delightful to live with. 
Sundour 


FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 








losers, causing nearly one 








quarter of total absenteeism. a 
Colds and ’Flu can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 8) Vv E 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ in a Ss H i 


R 
PPING 


little water—so can 


| 
NEURITIS, RHEUMATIC | 
PAIN, | SLEEPLESSNESS, 
TOOTHACHE AND | 
HEADACHE. | 
| 





any of these 


Canadian Ports 
Supplies are limited but your HALIFAX 
chemist will see you get your SAINT JOHN 
share. Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. | MONTREAL 
At any time QUEBEC 
of strain or pain VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 _ VICTORIA 
» 9 ' 
Genasprin | British Consols 
“ ” ‘ 
sees you through ! | OF “EXPORT " (aquotuge Paper: 
Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
mover compere wee “i ond for pomanger ond crew ie 

















MACDONALD’S ([72,nerres 





When you call at 

















This world- 
famous liqueur is 
still obtainable 
from Wine Mer- 


chants but, at 





present, in very 


and easily digested. limited quantities. 


Baked by good Bakers everynhere. 


fnquiries to: 
MONTGOME 
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RIE & CO-LID-IBROX - GLASGOW. 
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HOW STRONG IS WET 






} _ PAPER? 





Two paper cones A and B. Both have \ had half a pint of 
water in them for ten minutes. Then six ° marbles are put in each. 
Marbles in A break through at once. Marbles in B are held by the 
paper, which though not waterproof retains its strength when wet. The 
only difference between A and B is that A is made from untreated 
paper, whilst in the case of B there has been added to the paper pulp 
during the manufacture of the paper some Beetle aminoplastic resin— 
a B.1.P. product. 


There are as many uses for B.I.P’s products as there are for wet strength 
paper. Perhaps you can use aminoplastics in your product or your 
business. B.I.P. will tell you how. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS’ LTD. 
1 ARGYLL STREET LONDON Wi 
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At the 
Mermaid 





Of all the old London taverns which have disappeared none is so 
well known and honoured as the Mermaid. 


Although no trace of it remains and even its very site is disputed — 
some say it was in Bread Street and some in Friday Street — it will 
always be remembered as the meeting place of those mighty wits 
of the Elizabethan age. 


Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and others were frequenters. 


What healths were drunk! What impromptus lost to the world 
does Beaumont hint at in 


What things have seen 

Done at the Mermaid ; heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that everyone from whom they came 

Had mean'd to put his whole wit in a jest ! 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes is sine 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return. 
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“...and at Saxone 
they measure 
both feet" a. _ 


Saxone shoes give real com ifort from the 
first day, and keep their good shape to 


the last — we measure both feet when fitting. 





& A X @ N K CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 Strand, 1! Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch St., London, Croydon, and throughout the country 
| 
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ANOTHER FEATHER 
FOR THE BRITISH CAP 


The research workers at Chance Brothers have done it again. This time it is 

a heat-absorbing, heat-resisting glass which is practically colourless. Colour 

films require a great deal of light focussed on the screen and light means heat. 

Now a piece of this new Chance O.N.19 glass, 3 mm. thick, passes about 

87°, of light, but only about 8°5°% of heat, with minimum risk of breakage 
Once more Chance Brothers have helped Britain 
to take the lead in glass-making. 


Aance. FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY 


GLASS AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, 

Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 

Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment 

Head Office Smethwick, Birmingham ; London Office 28, St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Scottish Office and Works Firhili, Glasgow, N.W 


iv conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by | 
condition or im any unauthorisec 


of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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SQUARE 


There’s 4a 
reason why 


they satisfy! 


20 for 2/4 
PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


When man escapes from his daily cares, Austin 
Reed’s clothe him with informal ease to enjoy 
his pastimes and his leisure. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


A STRONG, SILENT, 
WRENCH WITH 
THE PAST 











One very interesting trade 

custom is the idea of holding 

machinery together by means of 

, a nuts and bolts which can’t be reached 
or SWRaxxsg gg or moved by any of the tools you 


happen to have. In defiance of this, 


. w I may look 
y ‘4 ~\ 53 Sa and following their usual policy of | old-fashion ed 


making man’s lot a lot easier, Accles & 


: THERS 
Pollock have invented a new type of oe ae 
wrench for tubular box spanners. The but I’m all for modern methods — yes, even when it comes to making 
wrench has no ratchets, provides 

powerful leverage even in very limited barley water! You don’t imagine I use the old-fashioned pearl barley, 
working space, and makes no call on do you, when there’s a tin of Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley in the shop 
a mechanic’s vocabulary except for the . ‘ d . 

- : - 20 ar 9 > ad: : ne s tre 

purpose of persuading the boss to place round the corner? Not me, madam. There’s no stewing and straining 
the initial order. . with Robinson’s—it’s so fine-ground. Just follow the simple directions 


an’ i on I’ ir ready- 
‘MINOR’ Set 1 APOLLO ‘Silentgrip’ Wrench, and you can’t go wrong .. . Mind you, when I’m able to get their ready 
with 8 *Kromo’ Tubular Spanner pieces for es s 4 . tone e) = _ %o 4 
th” 10 §* Bolt diameter... . . Price $a/sd 11% made barley water in bottles again, I’ll let Robinson’s do the work! 





* MAJOR’ Set (illustrated) 1 APOLLO ‘ Silentgrip’ . 
Wrench, with 8 * Kromo’ Tubular Spanner pieces Se oe; | B a r le y Wa t e r fr oO m 


for 4° to1” Bolt diameter . . . Price 72/6d. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK. ROBINSON’S 


OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM | ‘PATENT’ BARLEY 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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